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AUSTRAL WINDOWS are in 


thousands of schools today 


Thousands of schools throughout the U.S. and Canada are equipped 
with the Austral Window — popular for 40 years! 


The Reason? 
VENTILATION — The Austral Window affords an ideal system of 


ventilation without drafts. 
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LIGHTING — Light is controlled by arrangement of shades on sash 
without obstructing free circulation of air. An ideal awning effect at 
no added expense. 


ECONOMY — The Austral Window costs no more than the ordinary 
window. No expensive or complicated equipment. Minimum mainte- 
nance costs. Both sash reversible for cleaning or glazing. 

Equip your schools with Austral Windows. (jive your teach- 
ers and pupils the benefit of advantages so well 
demonstrated over more than 40 years. Write for 
literature and details. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATION 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. 


WINDOWS @© SCHOOL WARDROBES e@ MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 












URIS BROTHERS 
builders and owners 






EMERY ROTH & SONS 
architects 








RUTHERFORD L. STINARD 
mechanical engineer 






WACHTEL PLUMBING CO., INC, 
plumbing contractors 







GLAUBER, INCORPORATED 
plumbing wholesalers 






Standing in the center of one of New York’s 
most attractive and fastest growing business 
districts, and occupying an entire bleck front, 
is the new 575 MADISON AVENUE office 
building—a 25-story structure of great archi- 
tectural and engineering distinction. 


Fvvae OF ATS KIND IN NEW YORK 





8 °S S&S See 8 Coes rem" GRIEF 





















@ A unique and exclusive feature of the 575 Madison floors provides exterior beauty, with maximum day- 
Avenue office building is the large capacity basement light inside. It also permits the most efficient sub- 
parking facilities for the cars of tenants and their division of space. Complete air conditioning assures 
visitors. Ultramodern planning, beginning below utmost comfort and work efficiency. Typical of the 
ground level, extends upward throughout the build- high standards set for a/! equipment was the installa- 
ing. Convenience, comfort and efficiency were dom- tion of SLOAN Flush VALVES—another example of 


inant standards. Continuous glass frontage on all preference that explains why... 






men goons Fith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS—— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan Act-O- Matic sHoweER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 





tion. and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 


N \ Try it and discover its superiorities. 
\ 
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PUPILS DON’T HAVE TO CATCH COLD 


HILDREN in schoolrooms don't have to withstand 
chilling down-drafts when new DRAFT|STOP is in serv- 
ice. The new DRAFT|STOP System, developed by Herman 
Nelson, traps drafts to protect the health and comfort of 
pupils in classrooms. By introducing the proper amount 
of fresh air automatically, stuffy air and overheating are 


eliminated; students are alert and more receptive. 


This new concept of better ventilation, new as the year 
DRAFT HAZARDS are ever present in this class- 1951, is necessary for assured comfort and welfare of 


room. Above you see how cold air travels children. Whatever your connection with the equipment 
unhindered, presents a cold front problem of 


installed in schools, make certain DRAFT|STOP is specified. 
discomfort and possible illness. | I 


WRITE TODAY for this new booklet 

{ explaining the vast difference —advan- 
| tages obtainable only with the new 

| ; DRAFT|STOP System. Write Dept. AJ]], 


+t 


} . note 
Loto” HERMAN NELSON 


BUY IS BETTER AIR 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


| PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MODERN VENTILATION with the new DRAFT|STOP 
System ends this threat. See how drafts and 
cold air are controlled. DRAFT|STOP will stop 
the draft before it can start trouble ! 
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Ceiling, Silencer, Floor or Roof — 
One Economical Package 


It soaks up sound. It’s structural material. It’s ceil- 
ing and subfloor—or ceiling and roof. It’s incom- 
bustible. You can smack its perforated bottom... 
or paint it... without hurting it, or its acoustical 
efficiency, a bit. 

It’s the new Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Building 
Panel with a sound reduction coefficient of 0.80! 
Speedily and easily erected, these long-span panels 
are going into plants, schools, theaters, churches, 
hospitals, stores all over the country . . . because 
they save time, labor, materials and money. They’re 
another standardized Fenestra Product engineered 
to cut the cost of building. 


enesti 


WERE’S A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FENESTRA “‘AD’’ PANEL PACKAGE: 


Size: 6’ to 24’ long, 16” wide, 3”, 4144", 6” and 714” 
deep. 16 to 13-gage USS Steel. 


Elements: Cellular panel. 
ly” holes, 946 per square foot, in bottom surface. 
Wire-chair insulation support. 1” thick, 414-lb. dens- 
ity glass fibre sound insulation, coated one side. 16- 
gage cover plates for top. 


Fenestra has made similar acoustical-structural products 
for 20 years and is a member of Acoustical Materials Assn. 

Send coupon for specifications, load tables, installation 
details, etc. Or call your Fenestra Representative (listed 
in yellow pages of phone book). 


* Trademark 


PANELS * DOORS > WINDOWS 


engineered to cut the waste out of building 





Building Panels Division 
Dept. AS-11, 2256 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


tion on Fenestra Building Panels. 


Name_ 


Company 
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Please send me, without obligation, informa- 


“D" Panels for floors, roofs, 
ceilings. Standard width 
16”. Depth 14” to 71”. 


Acoustical “AD" Panels for 
ceiling-silencer-roof. Width 
16”. Depth up to 72”. 





“C" Insulated Wall Panels. 
Standard width 16”. Address 
The depth is 3”. 
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N.S.B.A. Secretary Discusses — 


“All Aboard” 





Continuing Crisis 11 School Construction 


Bad News 


The article that follows was written 
and ready to send in when word came 
from Washington that the DPA’s pro- 
posed allocation of steel for educational 
construction in the first quarter of 1952 
is 81,000 tons. This allotment is made 
in the face of a firm estimate of a first 
quarter requirement of 255,400 tons to 
clear the approvable school and college 
applications pending in the Office of 
Education as of October 1. In the light 
of the information given below, you 
will realize that this meager allotment 
is a calamity and will precipitate a des- 
perate situation in the schools. It is 
23,300 tons Jess than the allocation for 
the fourth quarter of 1951 which itself 
was only about one-half enough to meet 
the need at that time. Moreover, it will 
take at least 60,000 tons of the first 
quarter's allowance to carry on the 
projects for which fourth quarter per- 
mits were issued, leaving a mere 21,000 
tons for new first quarter permits. This 
means, plainly speaking, that unless a 
substantial increase in the allocation 
can be obtained by appeal (and appeal 
was promptly made), barely one-tenth 
of the needed new school construction 
will get under way in the first quarter 
of 1952. More than ever, let me urge a 
careful reading of the following article 
and prompt, concerted action by all the 
forces of education, including particu- 
larly boards of education, to meet this 
most serious crisis. 


The Background Situation 


\: is clearly apparent that the accomplish- 
ment of needed school construction and equip- 
ment is growing more and more difficult. This 
in spite of every effort that the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education (MOE, 
representing 86 organizations) and the U. S. 
Ottice of Education have made for more than 
‘ \car. Here is a summary of the essential 
lactors in the situation as it now stands: 

The allocation of critical construction ma- 
teriils (steel, copper, and aluminum) is en- 
tire y in the hands of the Defense Production 
Ad: inistration (DPA) and the National Pro- 
duction Authority (NPA). 

Since July 7, allocations have been han- 
dlec under the Controlled Materials Plan 
‘CMP) which involves the filing of formal 


= 


Edward M. Tuttle 


applications with the Claimant Agency, as 
explained in these columns in the July issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

3. The Claimant Agency for educational 
construction, equipment, and supply is the 
United States Office of Education. The Office 
has been doing its best to handle these huge 
emergency responsibilities without the pro- 
vision of any appropriation for the extra work 
up to this writing (October 8). An appropria- 
tion of $1,200,000 was requested during the 
summer. This was cut to $600,000 by the 
Bureau of the Budget and then failed of 
passage in September when all appropriations 
for claimant agencies were wiped out of the 
emergency bill at the last minute. As a result, 
the Office has had to curtail its regular serv- 
ices greatly and to rob its other divisions and 
branches of personnel to help process con- 
struction applications. 

In order to speed up service to applicants 
for construction permits, and in anticipation 
that emergency funds will eventually be made 
available, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion recently created in the Office a Division 
of Civilian Education Requirements under the 
direction of Deputy Commissioner Rall I. 
Grigsby to whom all communications on this 
subject should now be addressed. 

4. As reported in July, educational con- 
struction was alloted 100,365 tons of steel and 
600,000 pounds of copper for the third quarter 
of 1951. It must not be forgotten that this 
allocation was designed to cover all public 
and private elementary, secondary, and higher 
educational construction and libraries. 

For the fourth quarter of 1951, the final 
allotment for educational construction, after 
an addition was secured by appeal, was 104,- 
300 tons of steel and 4,081,000 pounds of 
copper. 

In the third quarter no provision was made 
for what is called “Advance Spending Au- 
thority” which means taking care of the re- 
quirements of projects which are granted per- 
mits in one quarter through six subsequent 
quarters in the expectation that construction 
will then be completed. This omission was cor- 
rected for the fourth and all subsequent quar- 
ters, but as a result school construction is 
said to have “slipped one quarter,” and the 
U. S. Office had to reprocess all third quarter 
applications to include the requirements of 
these projects for the fourth and subsequent 
quarters. The steel required under “Advance 
Spending” to complete projects once started, 
constitutes a first lien on each quarter’s alloca- 
tion. The U. S. Office authorities say that it 
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will take several quarters to develop a perfect 
cycle of operation under this provision. 

5. Roughly speaking, experience has shown 
that approximately 300 tons of steel are re- 
quired for each 1 million dollars of school 
construction. The average elementary school 
project costs around $450,000 and calls for 
150 tons of steel; the average secondary school 
project costs around $750,000 and calls for 
250 tons of steel. 

6. The U. S. Office of Education, on the 
basis of applications received and careful esti- 
mates of need, asked for an allocation of 
196,000 tons of steel in the fourth quarter. 
As indicated above, it finally received 104,300 
tons, or 53 per cent of the amount requested. 
This meant that out of a total of 3260 ap- 
plications for the fourth quarter, steel was 
provided for 1624 and no steel was avail- 
able for 1636, including 721 projects al- 
ready under construction. These projects must 
therefore stand still at least until January 1, 
1952, and probably much longer in many cases, 

7. In the meantime, many [local boards of 
education are just beginning to learn what 
they have to do to embark on or to continue 
school construction under the CMP plan. Ap- 
plications are reaching the U. S. Office at an 
increasing rate. During the last week in Sep- 
tember they were averaging 200 a day. These, 
added to the 1636 not provided for in the 
fourth quarter are rapidly reaching a stag- 
gering total of indicated need for school con- 
struction, equipment, and supply. Unless the 
percentage of critical materials that is allo- 
cated for educational construction on the 
basis of requests is greatly increased for the 
first and following quarters of 1952, thousands 
of school districts in this country are going to 
fail to provide the facilities needed for the 
rising flood of children. The result will be an 
educational disaster that will threaten the very 
foundations of our country in the years ahead. 
(The threat is here. See opening paragraph.) 

8. Most people do not understand how far 
in advance these allocations are worked out. 
The deadline date for the submission of re- 
quests by the Claimant Agency for allocations 
for the first quarter of 1952 was October 1, 
1951. No application received subsequent to 
that date can hope, under the most favorable 
circumstances, to secure materials before the 
second quarter of 1952. Between this writing 
and the publication of the November JourRNAL, 
the first quarter allocations for 1952 will have 
been made, and the U. S. Office will have au- 
thorized as many permits as possible with the 
supply made available. It is a safe prediction 
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that a very considerable number of applica- 
tions will have been deferred for another thre: 
months, at least. (Unfortunately, too safe a 
prediction! See opening paragraph. ) 


Latest Steps Taken by MOE 


On September 21 the Executive Committee 
of MOE held an all-day meeting in Washing- 
ton to discuss the situation outlined above 
and other emergency considerations including 
the question of man power (and woman 
power) as it affects the schools, which is 
another difficult and involved problem. 

The Committee had before it evidence that 
members of the Congress are becoming in- 





creasingly concerned over the small alloca- 
tion of critical materials to education in 
proportion to the demonstrated need. 

In the Senate, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota was preparing a_ resolution 
urging that educational need be considered 
essential during the emergency period. He had 
requested from MOE certain background ma- 
terial to support him in such a move, and 
this was furnished in the name of the Execu- 
tive Committee as a whole. It included among 
other things the address delivered by J. L. 
McCaskill, co-ordinator of MOE, before the 
Annual Convention of the National School 
Boards Association in Atlantic City last Feb- 
ruary 16, and the letter of appeal addressed to 


THE MODERN APPROACH 
TO CLASSROOM LIGHTING 


HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 


Low-brightness lamps 
No louvers or glass 
Low maintenance cost 


Low power cost 


No reflected glare 

Uniform light distribution 
50% better vertical lighting 
1500 hour lamp life 


Test proven in 1500 school classrooms over a six-year period, 
this modern lighting system comes closer to meeting the American 
Standard Practice than 98% of all louvered fixtures now recom- 
mended for classroom lighting. Do not be mislead by untrue 


statements. 


GET THE TRUE STORY 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 
“FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING” 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 E. NINE MILE ROAD 


HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 





the President of the United States by the 
N.S.B.A. on March 16, 1951. 

In the Senate, also, the Sub-Committee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has been instructed to look 
into the matter of the allocations of critica! 
materials for schools. This subcommittee con. 
sists of Lister Hill of Alabama, chairman. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, Paul H. Doug 
of Illinois, Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, John O. Pastore of Rhode Island, H 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, and Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio. 

On the House side, Chairman Graham A 
Barden of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, has appointed a special subcommittee 
of three on Critical Materials for Schools. The 
members of this subcommittee are Cleveland 
M. Bailey of West Virginia, chairman, 
Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, and Boyd 
Tackett of Arkansas. 

The most important action of the Execu- 
tive Committee of MOE was to authorize the 
sending of identical letters of protest to 
President Truman, to Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, and to Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator Manly Fleischmann. Be- 
cause of the significance of this letter and the 
points made in it, the letter to Mr. Fleisch- 
mann is reproduced in full, as follows: 


S 


September 25, 1951 
Mr. Manly Fleischmann, Administrator 
Defense Production Administration and 
National Production Authority 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Fleischmann: This is to protest the 
inadequate allotments of steel and other critical 
materials for school construction and equipment, 
and to present some of the reasons why they are 
unfair. 

We assume that you are familiar with the 
facts of need — the crop of World War II babies 
crowding the elementary schools, the stoppage oi 
work on hundreds of critically needed school 
buildings already under construction and the fact 
that children cannot wait until schools are built 
before presenting themselves for admission. The 
law requires their attendance. 

There has been allotted only about one-half the 
steel needed for schools. This need is based on 
careful and conservative estimates supplied by the 
U. S. Office of Education as claimant agency 
Local school boards simply do not try to build 
schools until they are essential, and usually such 
construction is long overdue because boards 
must first persuade the people of the local school 
district to vote the funds. 

We recognize there must be prior allocation o! 
materials needed in the military effort, but there 
ought not to be abuses such as the hoarding o! 
steel on defense projects for an unreasonable 
length of time before it can be used. In any 
event, there is steel for civilian purposes, and we 
are convinced that the schools have not been 
allocated their rightful share of it on the basis 0! 
established need and essentiality. The total re- 
quired for all necessary school construction is 4 
tiny fraction of the available supply. 

Thousands of school districts we represent will 
appreciate assurance from you that the allot- 
ments of critical materials to schools from the 
stockpile and current production available {or 
civilian needs will be reviewed and made more 
equitable in relation to less essential civilian needs 

Respectfully yours, i" 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITEE 
National Conference for Molibiza- 
tion of Education by Willard F 
Givens, Chairman 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Better PERFORMANCE — Greater COMFORT 


SEE CCLLOLCLCOL ee from the 










most accurate 


UNIT VENTILATOR 
CONTROL 


of them all 
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— No. 356 LOW-LIMIT 
AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 
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— 


A precision non-waste type instru- 
ment requiring no auxiliary devices 
to supplement its accurate low limit 
control of unit ventilator discharge 
temperatures. 


POWERS Features that Give Better Control 
with Less Maintenance 


. , : ‘i . POWERS ROOM 
Since unit ventilators operate on minimum discharge tempera- owes Se 


, he ae ° THERMOSTATS 
ture much of the time it is imperative that an accurate and 


dependable low limit thermostat be used. 


®@ Powers 2-line non-waste Airstream Thermostats 
have a graduated dial for ease of adjustment— 
also Adjustable Sensitivity for precise control. 





Above: Type D. 
ae a ; ; Left: Day-Nite Thermost 
@With its ingenious non-waste double air valve oie Prov : i: ——— 
. . . 7 m . 
mechanism there is no continuous waste of com- ee ne eee 
pressed air. It is not a “leakstat”’. 


@Once set for the proper temperature a Powers 
No. 356 Thermostat requires no re-adjustment 
—there are no fine restrictions to be serviced. 


Compare the performance of Powers unit ventilator control 
with others. You too will prefer its greater simplicity, accuracy 
and dependability. Benefits; More comfortable classrooms 
and less maintenance than with more complicated systems. 


Write for Bulletin 301-AS 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS ¢ Offices in Over 50 Cities 
Chicago 13, Ill., 3819 N. Ashland Avenue © New York 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
Los Angeles 5, Cal., 1808 West 8th Street © Toronto, Ontario, 195 Spadina Avenue 
Mexico, D. F., Apartado 63 Bis. © Honolulu 3, Hawaii, P. O. 2755—450 Piikoi at Kona 
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Members of Executive Committee 
Helen D. Bragdon, General Director, 
Association of University Women 
S. M. Brownell, Professor of Educational Adminis- 


American 


tration, Yale University, and President New 
Haven State Teachers College 

Felton G. Clark, President, Southern University 

L. H. Dennis, Private Consultant in Vocational 
Education; formerly Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 


Association of Secondary School Principals 
Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association of the United States 
Rufus C. Harris, President, Tulane University 


et pr ee: Mant at's 
BS aS o> 


Thomas G. 





Herold C. Hunt, General 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association 
for Childhood Education International 

Worth McClure, Executive Secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators 

Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 

Pullen, Jr., Maryland State Superin- 
tendent of Schools 

Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secretary, 
School Boards Association 


Superintendent of 


National 


What You Can Do 


Let me point out again that the U. S. Office 
of Education, as Claimant Agency, knows that 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET“ ™ 


<s 


DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no warning of attack. It is a 
real and constant threat. Statistics show 
that most FIRES occur when help is away. 
Defeat FIRE. Let us show you how GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and stop 
FIRE. And save money ... too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK.. 


. CHICAGO... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





every school construction project for which 
application is made is needed and urgent. 
After providing for the “Advance Spending’ 
needs of projects previously permitted and 
under construction, as explained in Point 4 
above, first consideration is given to “Act of 
God” cases (fire, flood, hurricane, etc.) and 
to construction in federally impacted areas 
under Public Law 815. Beyond this there is 
little distinction that can be made as to 
relative essentiality. The Office intends to 
press all claims, but the quarterly allotnx 
of critical materials will only go so far. 

The way to improve the situation is to 
secure a substantial increase in the percentage 
of critical materials allocated by the NPA for 
educational construction in relation to the 
requests presented by the Claimant Agency 
The Executive Committee of MOE had be- 
fore it very recent evidence that NPA’s at 
titude toward education had not changed up 
to that time. MOE’s letter of protest, repro 
duced above, the possibility of a Congressiona 
resolution as proposed by Senator Humphrey 
and particularly an investigation of the critical 
materials situation by the Senate and House 
subcommittees seemed to be the steps in the 
immediate future which might lead to an im 
provement in the situation. 

Local school authorities can assist by em- 
phasizing the needs of education in letters 
and telegrams to these subcommittees of the 
Congress. They can safeguard their own local 
situations by anticipating needs much longer 
in advance and by taking the necessary steps 
to file their applications as early as possible 
in the expectation that under the most favor- 
able circumstances it may take months to 
secure the required permits. 


What You Should Not Do 


Local districts should not send personal 
representatives to Washington to seek pref- 
erential consideration of their _— 
As pointed out above, such action is not ! 
essary to secure full consideration by the 
U. S. Office, and the presence of local at- 
torneys, architects, board members, or admin 
istrators in Washington only consumes the 
time and attention of Office personnel which 
should be given to processing applications 
This is not a lobbying operation for each « 
trict. It is a matter of convincing the top 
authorities who control the allotments of ma- 
terials that educational needs must be met 
more nearly 100 per cent. Once sufficient 
quantities of critical materials are allocated 
for a given quarter, the issuance of permits 
by the U. S. Office becomes a matter of 
routine. Occasional rumors are going the 
rounds of districts which have secured special 
consideration by personal pressure. Run down 
most of these reports are not so in fact. but 
even if they were, the principle is wrong. I! 
we are going to solve this problem for the 
best interests of American education and the 
welfare of our boys and girls, we must act 
together, not separately. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 
Se 








Y or wow 


AT SOUTHWEST 
HIGH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GA. 





rs 
ne 
al 
er 
ps 
ile 
yr - 
to 
Below, Crane Sanuro siphon jet pedestal urinals 
of easy-to-clean vitreous china. Simple design 
and rounded contours promote sanitation. 
nal 
ef- 
ns 
ec Modern schools like Southwest High choose Crane plumb- 
: ing for steady, year-in and year-out service at lowest upkeep. 
rsd Typical examples of superior Crane design are these Rhodile 
the lavatories of easy-to-clean porcelain enamel on cast iron. 
ich Exclusive Dial-ese faucets (with the renewable cartridge) 
ms . ° . 
lis. help reduce wear and consequent dripping—cut mainte- 
top nance costs to a minimum, 
ma- 
met 
lent 
ited 
its 
of 
- A. THOMAS BRADBURY, Atlanta, Ga. 
ARCHITECT 
ial TRI-STATE CONSTRUCTION CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
vn GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
But CASEY PLUMBING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
. If PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 
the 





yer For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5 
i | RAN E ( O VALVES «+ FITTINGS © PIPE 
BS PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL 


HORN FOLDING 


° LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS* 


WITTENBERG, DELANEY AND DAVIDSON, ARCHITECTS 






HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 
IN CLOSED POSITION 












PARTITIONS 
OPENING 


*The photographs below illustrate 


similar installation found in 


LITTLE ROCK GYM. 








| HORN FOLD- *THE LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL 
ING GYMSEATS features 4 gyms in 1 — Utilizing 2 
offer maximum . sets of of HORN FOLDING PARTI- 


comfort and 
safety. Avail- 
able from 3 
rows to 30! 


TIONS, the plan calls for 3 practice 
gyms and maximum seating capacity 
for the exhibition game thru the use 
of HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS. 





FOLDING GYMSEATS AND PARTITIONS 


HORN FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 
Automatic, Man- 
val or Mechani- 
cal, there is a 
HORN PARTI- 
TION for your 
school. 





Note compactness of HORN equipment 





HORN gymseats folded and partitions 
partially open 


ee 


{ 


A HORN instal- 
lation is engi- 
neered and fac- 
tory installted 
for years of 
service. 


Designed for maximum utility! Efficient — Compact 
— Dependable — HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS AND 
HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are “custom built’ 
and FACTORY INSTALLED to meet your require- 
ments. HORN, since 1909, have specialized in gym- 
nasium design and offers a complete service to 
you! Write today for complete data. . . . Large or 
small, new or old, there is a HORN PLAN for your 
Gymnasium. HORN SALES REPRESENTATIVES ARE 
LOCATED IN PRINCIPLE CITIES FROM COAST TO 
COAST. 


HORN BROTHERS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 
FORT DODGE, IOWA ° ESTABLISHED 1909 


HORN, WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING PARTITIONS, FOLDING GYMSEATS AND FOLDING STAGES 
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Increase School Facilities Faster... at Lower Cost = 


with ae BUVUER BILLLDLLUGE | 


,_> 









Use Butler Steel Buildings for classrooms, gymnasiums, 
school bus garages, workshops, assembly rooms, aux- 
iliary buildings of all kinds . .. and enjoy all these 





Fr Hg we classrooms is provided in Butler advantages: 
32’x60'x10’ Butler Building at Havana, Ill. Note . aw & p ; 
clean, trim exterior .. . attractive, fully-insulated (1) ge ing f h gn " up (5) Full usable space; 
interior, with ample lighting, ventilation. to » To. of the cost of (6) Permanent, long-life 
conventional construe- annet ti he ” 
7 sate construction; 
i “pREN (2) Fire-safe . .. protec- (7) Easily insulated, and 
Soi oer tion for pupils and at low cost; 





sroperty, lower insur- . 
st aalens (8) Fully adaptable; 
Ss 


(3) Weathertight, wind- (9) Proved in use by 


resistant; schools, colleges, uni- 
(4) Easily erected in days versities across the 
instead of weeks; nation. 


For complete sales and erection service, see your Butler 
distributor soon. 





For Free School Buildings Booklet, 


Combination bowstring truss and rigid frame Mail Coupon Today 
construction of Butler 100’x100'x20’ Building 
assures full usable space for auditorium and 
gymnasium at Suring, Wis. End and side walls 
are special field modifications. 


Free booklet answers your questions about Butler Buildings . . . 
shows how Butler Buildings are widely used for every school 
building purpose. Send for your copy now. No cost, no 
obligation. 





Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for. 





bn | 
For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. SB211, at office nearest you: 
s 
Built Better BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO., 7311 E. 13th St., Kansos City 3E, Mo. 
911H 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
t L L Richmond, Calif. | 
o Last onger [] Send my free copy of Butler’s School Buildings Booklet. | 
[] Send name of my nearest Butler distributor. | 
[] Furnish information about Butler Buildings, for use as . | 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY a nee j me 
Karisas City, Mo. | 
Galesburg, III. Birmingham, Ala, School____ - 
Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. Address és 
City Zone__State___ } 
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Square panels of birch Weld- 
wood Plywood, and tables 
topped with Korina Micarta, 
in teachers’ room, Stockton 
School, East Orange, N. J. 
Architect, Emil A. Schmidlin. 


Four sound reasons for using 


WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 


1. You provide for your students a background 
of beauty and good taste when you use Weldwood 
Plywood in corridors, classrooms, assembly 
rooms and offices. 


2. You get, in Weldwood Plywood, a material so 
tough and strong that it easily withstands abuse 
by active students. Every interior Weldwood 
Plywood installation is guaranteed for the life 
of the building. 


3. With Weldwood Plywood, you drastically cut 
down the cost of maintenance. No yearly re- 
painting or other decorating. 


4. You will find Weldwood Plywood reasonable 





Branches in Principal Cities 


WELDWOOD* Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION new York 18, N.Y. 
ond U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 


in your school buildings 


in first cost. Its large panels are easy to handle, 
easy and quick to set in place. They save weeks 
of construction time. And once installed, the 
building is ready for occupancy ...no waiting 
for walls to dry! 


Leading architects and contractors agree that 
Weldwood Plywood in genuine oak, birch, wal- 
nut, Philippine mahogany and other beautiful 
woods is ideal for both new construction and 
remodeling of existing schools. : 


So make ita point to investigate the advantages 
of Weldwood Plywood for your school. Talk it 
over with both your architect and contractor. 






Dealers Everywhere 
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WeRa aia 


“Co-crdinated Classroom” 





Architects: Atchison & Kloverstrom 


THE 7 SCHOOLS: 


A. H. DuNN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


Hicu ScHoo. 
AURORA, COLORADO 


NortTu LitTLETON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
LITTLETON, COLORADO 


2 IDENTICAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ROCKY FORD, COLORADO 


ORCHARD AVENUE ELEMENTARY 


ScHOOL 
GD. JUNCTION, COLORADO 


Morrat County Hicu ScHoo. 
CRAIG, COLORADO 


Cakefilil Over-ALL Lighting 


BASIC aS CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


ao NY 


THE STAR 


in North Littleton Elementary School, Littleton, Colorado 


@ New Colorado Schools , 
Have “Co-ordinated Classrooms” 


with supplementary lighting by 













THE COMMODORE has a translucent 
Plaskon reflector which completely shields 
the lamp. When the lamp is lit the reflector 
and the ceiling above it are of approxi- 
mately equal brightness. This is a basic 
requirement of supplementary lighting sys- 
tems for the “‘Co-ordinated Classrooms”. 








Wakefield Commnidiewes 


Two important facts stand out here. First, when school officials and 
architects want to provide an ideal “total” environment for their students 
they turn to the “Co-ordinated Classroom”. And second, when they 
specify lighting equipment for the “Co-ordinated Classroom” they specify 
a luminous indirect luminaire such as the Wakefield Commodore. There 
are good reasons for this: 





Qe a luminous indirect lumi- 
naire such as the Wakefield 
incandescent Commodore (or the 
Wakefield fluorescent Star) will pro- 
vide smoothly distributed, well bal- 
anced light, free from glare and 
sharp brightness contrasts. 


2 eed a luminous indirect fix- 
ture such as the Wakefield 
Commodore (or Star) will create 
three-dimensional seeing conditions 
by making the ceiling the primary 
light source, with the fixture itself 
and the side walls becoming a 
secondary source. 


We have prepared a new 20-page booklet dealing simply but comprehensively 


with the subject of modern classroom lighting. For your copy o 
Lighting for the Co-ordinated Classroom”, write to The F.W. 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


= COMMODORE 
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Lunchroom...Library...Classroom...Cooking Lab...Office 


Trane Air Conditioning Serves Everywhere in the School 


Naturally, no two schools will need the same heating, 
ventilating or air conditioning. ... And often, those needs will 
change from room to room in the same school. But wherever 
or whatever they are, Trane equipment is designed to meet 
them—efficiently. 


In Lunchrooms—A playroom-cafeteria in a new Illinois 
elementary school needed extra heat just before the lunch 
hour to bring the temperature up quickly. Trane Projection 
Heaters, installed at the ceiling, run only for an hour or so 
before lunch. But they have the room just right by the time 
the first youngster sits down to his sandwiches. 


In Libraries —“Quiet Please” applied to the heating units, 
too, in the library of a western high school. And good ventila- 
tion was just as important as silence. Trane Unit Ventilators 
make both possible; there’s plenty of fresh air, but only a 
murmur of sound 


in Classrooms— Grammar school youngsters aren’t easy 
on classroom furniture. That’s why the designers of a school 


in Philadelphia specified rugged Trane Unit Ventilators for 
their heating and ventilating system. The husky units are still 
handsome and efficient after years of kicks and bumps. 


In the Cooking Lab—Space was the big problem in a cook- 
ing laboratory at a midwestern college. And yet, there had to 
be room for heating. This battle of inches was won by Trane 
Convectors—taking a minimum of floor, and eliminating the 
overheated zone that surrounds most room heaters. 


In Offices— Designers of a southern school solved a floor 
space problem in the teachers’ offices by recessing Trane Con- 
vectors right into the walls. 


Whether it’s lunchroom, library, classroom, cooking lab, 
or office, Trane air conditioning serves everywhere in the 
school. 

Whatever your heating, cooling, ventilat- 
ing or air conditioning problem is, look 
for the answer in the complete Trane line. 


Deerfield Primary School, Deerfield, Ilinois—Perkins and Will, Architects—E. R. Gritschke, Mechanical Engineer 

Robert Fulton Public School, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Board of Education—Harvey Rettew, Chief Mechanical Engineer 
Lowell School, Boise, Idaho—Whitehouse and Price, Architects—E. W. Bunnell, Engineer 

St. Francis in the Fields, Harrods Creek, Kentucky—Nevin and Morgan, Architects—E. R. Ronald and Associates, Engineers 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois—Arthur O. Angilly, Architect 





Classroom—Trane Unit Venti 
lators supplying comfort effi- 
ciently, quietly, 


Cooking Lab—Clean heat, easy 
to-clean units: Trane Convec 
tors. 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Eastern Mfg. Division 
Office —No wasted space with 


Trane Convectors tucked into 
the wall. 


OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 
14 CANADIAN CITIES 
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THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS 
. . . Scranton, Pa 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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MAHOGANY 


MENGEL 


Flush DOORS 





add Greatly to House Values- 


Everyone knows the sales magic of “Mahogany”. 
The very word means extra luxury, extra quality, 
extra value. . 


Now Mengel offers you Mahogany Flush Doors 
at remarkable savings. 


You can equip any building with these 
beautiful African Mahogany doors for 
less than comparable doors faced 
with many domestic woods! 


Why? Because The Mengel Company operates 
its own logging concession and mill in the best 
Mahogany section of Africa, and imports this 
King of Woods in tremendous volume. Then 
Mengel manufactures its famous doors in two 
of America’s greatest factories, geared to the 
mass production of highest-quality doors. 


Choose Mengel Mahogany Doors and you get 
doors of unbelievable beauty. In both Hollow- 
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YET COST LESS THAN MANY DOMESTIC WOODS! 


Core and Solid-Core types, they are the greatest 
door values in America! 


Enlist the Magic of Mahogany in your own 
projects. Mail the coupon for all the facts, now! 


The Mengel Company . . . America’s largest manufacturers 
of hardwood products e growers and processors of timber 
e@ manufacturers of fine furniture e veneers e plywood e 
flush doors e corrugated containers e kitchen cabinets 


and wall closets 





Feeeeeeeeeee2® aang 
i THE MENGEL COMPANY i 
| Plywood Division, Louisville 1, Ky. H 
a Gentlemen: Please send me full information on Mengel t 
t Mahogany Flush Doors—Hollow Core and Stabilized Solid a 
| Core. ] 
i Name t 
‘ | 
i Firm | 
i | 
i Street 4 
1 | 
i a ne ’ 
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HERE’S HOW TO MASTER 


...insist on attractive, 
economical, glare-free Sylvania 
Fluorescent Fixtures 


Anyway you look at it, Sylvania Fluorescent fixtures 
are ideal for school lighting. 


Their soft, clear light provides a low surface bright- 
ness that protects children’s eyes. The fixtures them- 
selves are attractively designed to harmonize with 
modern school architecture. 


From an economy standpoint, Sylvania fixtures are easy 
to install, and require a minimum amount of mainte- 
nance. Moreover, Sylvania fluorescent tubes are famous 
for their long life . . . the standard start types last 6 
years or more in schools operating normal school 
schedules. 

Available in many types and styles. Ask about Sylvania 
Fixtures for classrooms, school offices, corridors, and 
recreation rooms. Equipped with 2 or 4 tubes .. . stand- 
ard or instant-start .. . louvered or full plastic shielded. 
The coupon brings you full particulars. Mail it NOW! 


SYLVANITA 
ELECTRIC 





SCHOOL LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


Note the clear, all-over lighting and 
the absence of shadows in this At- 
lanta, Georgia, schoolroom lighted 
with Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures. 








CL-242. This popular 4-foot Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Fixture may be surface or pendant mounted 

. .Singly or in continuous rows. Chassis, reflec- 
tors and louvers finished in dust-resistant Mira- 
coat white. 


C= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee og 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Dept. L-5311, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me illustrated folder describing 

, oe Fluorescent Fixtures for modern 
schools, 

! Name 

I 

" Street 

1 


I 





ee ee 








FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES, TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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AMAZING 
AUTO-LOK HARDWARE 


Exclusive, patented 
Auto-Lok self-locking 
device automatically 
seals the window tight 
when closed...no wear- 
ing parts, nothing to 
adjust. 


DRAFT-FREE 
VENTILATION 


Auto-Lok’s unique 
design eliminates dan- 
gerous drafts, channels 
fresh air the correct 
way — no more paper- 
blowing drafts to dis- 
rupt classroom order 


VENTILATION EVEN 
WHEN IT’S RAINING 


When sudden showers 
come up, there is no 
need to rush to close 
windows —if they're 
Auto-Lok...No more 
stuffy rooms during 
rainy weather. Vent 
design provides con- 
stant ventilation. 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


School architects and 
planners everywhere 
call upon Ludman’s ex- 
perienced engineering 
staff to help solve intri- 
cate window problems. 
Why don’t you? 
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GREATER 
WINDOW AREA 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING ROOM COMFORT! 





You can forget the old-fashioned idea that the 

more windows you have in a school room, the more 
drafts and cold spots you'll have to endanger pupils’ 
health and increase fuel bills. Auto-Lok has changed 

all that! Now, you have great, “spacious walls of 
visibility” to provide the right amount of natural light for 
young eyes...And, because Auto-Lok is the tightest closing 
window ever made, your room remains comfortably 

warm in the coldest climates!... Modern schools are 


discovering that Auto-Lok is the perfect window 












for schools in more ways than one. 


bi ay oe > 





THE TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE. 


U 
WINDOWS 


OL 


SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 


Before you build or remodel your school, 
ask us to send you the booklet, 


“What Is Important In A Window” 
Address Dept. AS-11 
















HERE’S HOW TO MASTER 
SCHOOL LIGHTING PROBLEMS 













Note the clear, all-over lighting and 
the absence of shadows in this At- 
lanta, Georgie, schoolroom lighted 
with Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures. 








...insist on attractive, 
economical, glare-free Sylvania oy 
Fluorescent Fixtures . 


Anyway you look at it, Sylvania Fluorescent fixtures 
are ideal for school lighting. 

Their soft, clear light provides a low surface bright- 

ness that protects children’s eyes. The fixtures them- 
selves are attractively designed to harmonize with 
modern school architecture. 
From an economy stand point, Sylvania fixtures are easy 
to install, and require a minimum amount of mainte- 
nance. Moreover, Sylvania fluorescent tubes are famous 
for their long life .. . the standard start types last 6 
years or more in schools operating normal school 
schedules. 


/ Available in many types and styles. Ask about Sylvania CL-242. This popular 4-foot Sylvania Fluores- 





Fixtures for classrooms, school offices, corridors, and _ cent Fixture may be surface or pendant mounted 
recreation rooms. Equipped with 2 or 4 tubes .. . stand- . .. Singly or in continuous rows. Chassis, reflec- 
ard or instant-start ... louvered or full plastic shielded. tors and louvers finished in dust-resistant Mira- 


The coupon brings you full particulars. Mail it NOW! ©0at white. 


fe — oe ow ow ow ow ee «= = —_— ee - 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Dept. L-5311, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y 
Please send me illustrated folder describing 


| 

| 

| 

Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures for modern : 

! 

| 

| 

! 

FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES, TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES, ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT. PHOTOLAMPS: TELEVISION SETS 






Name 





Street — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| schools. 
| 
| 
I 
1 
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AMAZING 
AUT@-LOK HARDWARE 


Exclusive, patented 
Auto-Lok self-locking 
device automatically 
seals the window tight 
when closed...no wear- 
ing parts, nothing to 
adjust. 


DRAFT-FREE 
VENTILATION 


Auto-Lok’s unique 
design eliminates dan- 
gerous drafts, channels 
fresh air the correct 
way — no more paper- 
blowing drafts to dis- 
rupt classroom order 


VENTILATION EVEN 
WHEN IT’S RAINING 


When sudden showers 
come up, there is no 
need to rush to close 
windows —if they're 
Auto-Lok...No more 
stuffy rooms during 
rainy weather. Vent 
design provides con- 
stant ventilation 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


School architects and 
planners everywhere 


call upon Ludman’s ex- 


perienced engineering 


staff to help solve intri- 
cate window problems. 


Why don’t you? 


LUDMAN (105 “(0 


BOX 4541 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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~ . ALLOWS 
GREATER 
WINDOW AREA 


WITHOUT SACRIFICING ROOM COMFORT! 








You can forget the old-fashioned idea that the 
more windows you have in a school room, the more 
drafts and cold spots you'll have to endanger pupils’ 
health and increase fuel bills. Auto-Lok has changed 

all that! Now, you have great, “spacious walls of 
visibility” to provide the right amount of natural light for 
young eyes...And, because Auto-Lok is the tightest closing 
window ever made, your room remains comfortably 

warm in the coldest climates!...Modern schools are 
discovering that Auto-Lok is the perfect window 


for schools in more ways than one. 


‘THE TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


Before you build or remodel your school, 
ask us to send you the booklet, 
“What Is Important In A Window” 


Address Dept. AS-11 


WINDOW 
aluminum or wood 


SEALED LIKE A REFRIGERATOR 


Powell, Wyoming, High 
School Gymnasium 


Pioneer in Two-Level Seating 
WITH FOLDING STANDS 


7 en * 






Educators are 
DEMANDING the 
VERSATILITY of 


OD TUBULAR 


DESKS and CHAIRS 


Versatile is the word for Norcor Tubular Desks and 
Chairs—they are easily moved and shifted to coor- 
dinate the classroom errangement with the task at 
hand. The chairs can be used by themselves when the 
occasion demands and the tables may be joined to 
provide a large flat surface for group study or projects. 





Cushing & Terrell, Architects & Engineers, Billings, Montana 

























Their sturdy construction, oxy-acetylene welded 
tubular legs and stretches, give Norcor Desks and 
Chairs the strength and rigidity to withstand hard 
classroom service. 


This is modern school furniture for the modern 
school—designed for modern teaching techniques. 
Built in a wide range of sizes for every grade from 
kindergarten through college. 





Hae. is the first gymnasium on record to have 
two-level seating with folding stands on both levels 
... the pioneer in modern planning and construction 
that meets al// demands for both seating and floor 
space. For example, in this gymnasium area of 
140’ x 150’, Universal Folding Stands provided 1,030 
more revenue-producing seats, 12,790 more square 
feet of usable floor space, and $27,000 lower costs 
than old type built-in seating. Think of it! Up to 30% 
greater seating capacity ... yet a tremendous gain of 
usable space on both balcony levels and main floor 
when stands are folded. Equally important, total 
Seating costs are usually cut in half... and the flexi- 
bility of Universal Folding Stands assures easy co- 
ordination with all architectural plans. Investigate 
now! Descriptive literature and working scale blue- 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG (9 MRA prints of two-level seating, as well as complete 


Universal catalog free on request. 
Vie NoRGOR 
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NORCOR 


De Lure 
DESK CHAIR 


In thousands of classrooms this stur- 
dy comfortable unit has proved its 
oll around practical serviceability. 








@ Angle Steel Construction— 
Arc-welded and Riveted Joints 
@ Comfort Curved, Posture Cor- 
rect Plywood Seat and Back 


. 
eo 


@ Large Work Surface Y 


- 
Twenty Five Yeors of Good Seoatinc 
y 3 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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THE newly-constructed La Union Elementary School, La Union, New 
Mexico, adopted the {PC Vision-Lighting Plan, incorporating PC Soft- 
Lite* Prism B and Prism A Glass Blocks, to “‘make the most of daylight” 
and to permit ventilation and outside vision. Architect: Truman J. 
Mathews, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Consulting Engineers: Davis and 
Foster, El Paso, Texas. *TM. Reg. applied for. 


tThis plan is a construction for daylight openings consisting of orienta- 
tion-keyed areas of PC Functional Glass Blocks (selected for sun or 
non-sun exposure) used with vision-ventilation areas as required. 


PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS give your classrooms, workshops, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums the advantage of abundant, natural 
daylighting, properly directed and diffused for optimum eye 
comfort. The result of pioneering research and advanced engi- 
neering, these glass blocks offer predictable performance. And 
they reduce operating costs. For they rarely require repairs or 
replacements. There is no metal or wood sash to rust, corrode, 
rot or decay. Periodic, expensive puttying and painting are 
eliminated. Cleaning costs are negligible, because normal rainfall 
and routine maintenance preserve their high light transmittance. 
They cut heating and air-conditioning costs, for they have more 
than twice the insulating value of ordinary single-glazed windows. 

Why not fill in and return the coupon for further information 
on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools? 


; 
PC Glass Blocks are ommedialely available ...no constuction delk ys! 
( 
nen tee rm 
pay eee 1 
ste : , Co yoration 

cr pittsburgh Corning oth Avenue \ 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION ena 3 an | 

pittsbure os: ‘ on my part. yles 


PITTSBURGH Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BGLASS BL 
CUTIE) The mark of a modern tulding, errs 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
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Save desks with mutilated tops 


reduce maintenance ...improve illumination 
with G-E Textolite* Plastics Surfacing Material 


No need to discard costly school desks 
because mutilated tops make them un- 
usable. Resurface them with G-E Tex- 
tolite plastics Surfacing Material. It 
defies the enthusiastic destructive 


efforts of the most expert carvers. 


G-E Textolite desk tops need prac- 
tically no maintenance — no polishing 
or periodic sanding and finishing 
immune to inks, paints, crayons, com- 
mon acids—resistant to flame—clean- 
ed to original brightness easily with 


a damp cloth. 


A New Pattern — Developed 
Exclusively for School Use 


G-E Textolite now offers a brand 
new pattern and color developed for 
school use in cooperation with the 
Nela Park Lighting Laboratories. En- 
gineered by lighting experts, it has 
ideal light reflective properties which 
Improve illumination without glare 
reduces eyestrain. Other patterns also 


meet light reflective specifi ations. 


It will pay you now and for years 
to come to investigate G-E Textolite 
for desk tops and other school work 
surfaces, Available already bonded to 
Roddiscraft Plywood where the com- 


plete top must be replae ed. 


G-E Textolite Manufactured by 
General Electric . . . Distributed by 
Roddiscraft. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








WRITE YOUR NEAREST Roddiscraft WAREHOUSE FOR LITERATURE 





Cambridge 39, Mass...229 Vossor St Marshfield, Wis 115 S. Palmetto St 
Charlotte 6, N.C 123 E. 27th St Milwaukee 8, Wis.. 4601 W. Stote St 
Chicago 372, III 3865 W. 4st St 
Cincinnoti 2, Ohio. . .836 Depot St 
Detroit 14, Mich. . 11855E. Jefferson St 
Kansas City3,Kan., 35 Southwest Bivd 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 2620E. VernonAve St. Lovis 16, Mo., 3344 Morganford Rood 
Lovisville 10, Ky 1201-5 S. 15th St Son Francisco 24, Cal., 345 Williams Ave. 
New Hyde Pork, L. 1., N. ¥.....Plozo Ave. & S. 18th St 


Roddiscratt 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


New York 55, N. Y.. 920 E. 149th St 
Port Nework 5, N. J 103 Marsh St 
Philadelphia34,Pa.,Richmond&TiogaSts 
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NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


AND 






TO A MODERN SCHOOL 


NEW PHILIP SHERIDAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Township of Tonawanda, Kenmore, New York 
An outstanding example of school building design and construction 


in the modern manner, floored throughout in MFMA-graded Northern 
Hard Maple for beauty, utility and enduring economy. 





@ It’s almost an axiom, you'll agree, that “‘school service Yes, because of its tough stamina alone, Northern Hard 


Maple has richly earned its preferment. By happy coinci- 
dence, its warm, light-reflecting beauty of tone and 


grain admirably meets the demands of modern design. 
age-proved merits of the material. It is profession-wide Finally—through all the years of its faithful service— 
recognition of Maple’s resilient endurance—against the the floor of Northern Hard Maple will need but the 
scuff and pound of young feet, the grind of tracked-in simplest of cleaning, minimum maintenance, easiest of 


grit, the mars and scars of innumerable impacts. refinishing. ““There’s always a new floor underneath.” 


is severe service.’ Hence, the long-continued, ever- 
growing preference of American architects for school 
floors of Northern Hard Maple is surely a tribute to the 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION . 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Building, 35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS oe Sweet 6 


S Architectural, 
FLOOR WITH EN — 
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MEANS GOOD SEEING IN SCHOOLROOMS 


Good seeing in classrooms depends largely upon elim 
vlare and harsh contrasts. 

A Daylight Engineered Insulux Fenestration Systet 
best insurance for giving your students the right qualit 
light all day long. Lighting authorities have learned 
quality, not quantity, of daylight that creates good se« 
in the far corners of rooms 

An Insulux Fenestration System, based on the new N 
light-directing Insulux Glass Block” (currently availal 
effect of turning your building with the sun all the day 
Insulux Glass Block transmits more light from th 
morning and late afternoon sun. 


Phere have been great recent advances in the science of 





schoolrooms. Send for our new, free booklet, ‘Better Lig! 


Chiidren,”’ and see for yourself what progress 1s being 

Phatnaranh anc etratiar om th f ahe che ha aor ne han ' . 

sograp nd ustration to e left, above, show what heppe whe write to Daylight Engineering Laboratory, Dept AS-11 
light beams strike an ordinary window Notice how child aets harsh —, . . 
brightness ond glare while others suffer from high degree of contrast. To Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. Insulux Division, American IMSULUK 
the right, netics how the built-in erieme in tncelen Gloss Glock No. 243 Structural Products Company, subsidiary of Owens cass 
yp ight UP, and spread it. Result is even, diffused light over al! parts Illinois Glass Company giock 
of the classroom ; 


i fe S$ we LUX: eeu SYSTEMS 





by the leaders of Daylight Ens gineeil 
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: Admunistrative Principles 
Cannot Safely be Separate 


I 


idministrators delegate responsibility 


i first principle of administration, good 


id. To render this principle effective 

eral subordinate principles have been 

e ed through ages of experience. For 
eX pie 


Good administrators undergird “‘delega- 
their subordinates 
great care. For a chief subordinate is an 
extension of the administrator's own body 


by choosing chiet 


nd in space: an “arm” of his adminis- 
‘e authority. Moreover an arm _ with 
knowledge and skills. A good subor- 
is worth his weight. 
Once selected, good administrators then 
gthen subordinates by 
come what 


then 
overrule a 
linate is to bruise his wings. The bruise 
eal but the subordinate will never again 
te the same. After a few such bruises 
re better for all concerned to find a new 


nt 
rit 


supporting 


may. For to 


Hence good administrators avoid the 
ity of overruling subordinates by seeing 
that the latter do not err greatly: by 
g in close touch... . 

0 corollaries of these three subordinate 
‘trative principles require now to be 
|. First, good administrators rely on chief 
linates to act, in their special fields, 
independently. Thus an assistant super- 
lent in charge of 


(say) personnel is 


me Professor of School Administration at Ohio 


ersity; Professor of Education, Boston Univer- 

tor of Health and Physical Education, New 

ite Education Dept., later Dean, Boston Univer- 

w President, North American Physical Fitness 

The reader may be particularly interested in 

thor's Scoot Boarp JoURNAI article titled, 

imental Principles of Personnel Organization,”’ 
1934, Pp 275 


Frederick Rand Rogers* 


expected to formulate personnel 


set standards: 


policies 
choose tests his chief is likely 
to approve his actions almost automatically 
or at least almost invariably. Likewise a 
Director of (say) Physical Education will be 
left largely to his own devices: for 
expert in that field.” 

Second, good subordinates will, to be 
worthy of the trust placed in them, untir- 
ingly keep abreast of the best in their fields. 
For if they are trusted and fail to keep 
abreast, the administrator is let down. So is 
the very principle of delegation of responsi- 
bility, or authority. So also the purpose of the 
organization is betrayed. 


“he is the 


II 


Such principles and corollaries clearly hang 
together: To act in terms of any one while 
ignoring the others is manifestly dangerous, 
sometimes foolhardy. However, those listed 
above are now well-nigh universally under- 
stood by American school executives. But they 
seem to have gone dangerously to seed, 
require to be re-examined if American educa- 
tion is not itself all unwittingly to go to seed. 
To explain: 

Recently the writer repeated an experiment 
first performed in 1940-41. Visiting several 
city school systems and institutions of “the 
higher learning,” and calling on the chief 
administrative officer in each, he presented 
certain ideas of unquestionable theoretic 
value, even of crucial importance, today, to 
any school executive. In each case the admin- 
istrative officer listened — always courteously, 
sometimes eagerly. In each case the theoretic 
value of the proposal was freely admitted. In 
every case, however, once the writer's cards 
were face up and played, the administrator — 
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in 1951, somewhat unlike a decade before’ — 
declined to play his card at all. That is, he 
refused to commit himself. His reason: ‘This 
proposal falls within the responsibility of a 
subordinate, I cannot speak further. You 
must go to him: please do!” 


‘But.” the writer would then observe, 
“what I am _ suggesting is over-all school 
policy, profoundly affecting every teacher, 


vital to the welfare of every pupil or student. 
Such should emanate in the first instance 
from the board of education.” And the execu- 
tive would reply, “Nonetheless policy in this 
area is determined by a subordinate. You must 
go to him.” Further to inquire into this 
administrative policy, the writer repeatedly 
asked, “Would you recommend to the subor- 
dinate that he examine my propositions and 
advise you?” And the reply, “No! I will hand 
him any literature you may have. That is all.” 

In one capital city the writer was encour- 
aged to speak with the superintendent of 
schools, the deputy superintendent also in 
charge of personnel, likewise the assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary and 
higher education. None of these would commit 
himself; each referred the writer to the 
director in charge of the “special branch.’ 
Furthermore, none would so much as “advise” 
the director involved, insisting, “He is the 
specialist — who am I to advise him in his 
specialty?” It was indeed almost as if the 
administrator had been asked to give his 
opinion, “Should ‘2 plus 2 equal 4’ be taught 
in your school system?” and he answered, 
“Go to my supervisor of mathematics for 
reply.”’ So with other school and college execu- 
tives elsewhere: there would be no point in 

‘See the writer's 


Physical Fitness,’’ in 
December, 1944, p. 17. 


article “The Amazing Failure ot 
the Scnoot Boarp JourNAL for 
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reporting these incidents had they not seemed 
general procedure. 

“Excellent administrative practice!” may 
be the reader's first reaction to this recital of 
many modern school executives’ policy. But 
even more so must it be the conviction of 
their subordinates! For while this practice 
clearly relieves executives and may strength- 
en subordinates, it also assuredly protects the 
subordinates in incompetence as well as effi- 
ciency. Of a certainty however if, say, some 
Atlantic liners passenger were to knock on 
the captain’s door and say “Captain, the ship 
seems to be leaking: water is running into 
my cabin,” or “Captain, the food is poisoned,” 
the captain would not retort, “Go tell the 
first mate, that’s his business” or ‘Please 
carry your intelligence to the chief steward, 
I can’t interfere with his department. : 
Then perhaps the whole story of good admin- 
istration regarding subordinates has not yet 
been told? 


Ill 


“Rigorous and unremitting supervision of 
subordinates everywhere and always is an 
inescapable prerequisite to continuing suc- 
cess in every social service.” This is the 
reverse of the medal of which the obverse is 
“delegation of responsibility, or authority.” 
Ask any editor, banker, manufacturer, mili- 
tary commander, even any priest. For it 
is one thing to delegate; it is quite another 
to trust the subordinate as if he were oneself; 
or more trustworthy than oneself, eschewing 
even to demand and read reports of the sub- 
ordinate’s “results.” Hence responsible men 
who delegate authority also do keep close 
watch on their subordinates’ work. 

For example, does the passenger ship's 
captain trust his right-hand subordinates: his 
watch officers? Strictly speaking only when he 
is asleep; moreover his cabin is directly 
attached to the wheelhouse. Moreover he 
receives and analyzes daily reports from each 
of his ship's major department chiefs. And 
observes him during foggy or stormy weather, 
or when approaching land: Then he becomes 
a sleepless watcher too, day and night pacing 
the bridge already occupied by subordinates — 
even by his chief subordinate. 

Is his behavior an expression of the cap- 
tain’s “sense of duty’? Does the captain 
regard his vigil as a chore? Hardly! For 
him this behavior is a compelling physical 
reaction to his overwhelming spiritual anxiety 
for the welfare of his passengers and the 
safety of his ship. And is not a school princi- 
pal or superintendent very like the captain 
of a passenger ship? 

Or consider the behavior of administrators 
in business or government. They too are 
virtually sleepless, tireless — incessantly on 
the job. The best of them select superior 
subordinates, delegate authority, trust their 
assistants. Nonetheless they are forever observ- 
ing, listening—and suggesting; and woe 


betide the subordinate caught napping! Thus 
Winston Churchill. Who has not marveled at 
the ideas this spiritual savior of western 
civilization recommended to his ministers. His 
four books thus far on World War II teem 
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with suggestions to subordinates. Indeed, it 
appears that what he passed on — to subordi- 
nates, whether originating in his brain or 
elsewhere — virtually made the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat in a world war. 

Is this, then, the mark of a superior admin- 
istrator: not just a run-of-the-mill executive, 
but the man who succeeds brilliantly? We 
mean that he steers a canny middle course 
between absolute “delegation” then hands-off 
on the one hand—which must be ruinous 
in the end, since soon or late such a policy 
will sink any ship. And on the other hand a 
constant stream of suggestions, leaving noth- 
ing to subordinates — which soon or late will 
put Aim on the rocks. 

But if the middle course between the Scylla 
of absolute discipline and the Charybdis of 
complete freedom is the practice of superior 
administrators vis-A-vis their subordinates, is 
it not a proper rule also for good administra- 
tors? Certainly those distinguished professors 
of school administration who pioneered this 
field in the United States — such as Cubber- 
ley at Stanford and Strayer at Columbia — 
insisted upon close observation of subordi- 
nates and untiring checking of results of in- 
struction. Cubberley even proposed that 
“every superintendent should spend fifty per 
cent of his time in supervision.” 





This practice — midway between delegation 
without discipline and discipline without dele- 
gation— requires the administrator to be 
thoroughly grounded in all basic principles 
and practices of the institution he administers. 
He cannot cling simply to this or that princi- 
ple, any more than a traveler, having elected 
to ride a four-wheeled automobile, can dis- 
pense with one of its wheels. 


IV 


How is it then that many school executives 
now follow so rigidly the principle of delega- 
tion while neglecting its fellow principle of 
discipline or supervision? Is it because disci- 
pline itself has become unpopular in modern 
education? Has academic freedom for univer- 
sity professors in their classroom discussions 
of whatever theories, hypotheses, ideas, even 
opinions to irresponsible students (irresponsi- 
ble to others than themselves) been extended 
to responsible (paid and official) subordinates 
of executives in the actual conduct of schools? 
Or perhaps has the progressive education 
concept been transferred from classrooms to 
executive offices? Is it indeed as if an auto- 
mobile manufacturer were to say to his vari- 
ous department heads 
own ways: 


“Go each of you your 
you are the experts’? Or as if a 
ship captain were to say to his chief engi- 
neer, “Run the engines to suit 
and to his watch officers, “Steer your own 
courses”; and to his navigator, “I leave the 
piloting of the ship in your care’’: and to his 
chief steward, “Stock provisions and feed 
passengers to suit your personal taste”? 

Of course such practices do not prevail in 
successful businesses. But this is common prac- 
tice, nay the rule, in many modern American 
school organizations. Thus, in universities the 
dean of the school of education largely goes his 


yourself,” 
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own way, even permitting each pro: 


or ir 
each department to go his own way; | kewise 
the dean of philosophy, the dean of p-~cholo. 


gy, and so on. And woe betide the d. 
official who interferes, once he has “del, 
gated”! Seeing these examples, do sc} | 
perintendents now tend to do likew 


With 
their subordinates? For even in « 01 
teaching certain progressives, going {ir be. 
yond their master, John Dewey, freed pupils 


completely, banished discipline entirely. 
Which led, inevitably, to chaos in clas . 
Then discipline was returned . . . and re 
what happened when a U. S. Navy capt 
did leave the piloting to his ship's navig or 


and then he to Ais subordinates: the entire 
world was treated to the hilariously embar- 
rassing spectacle of the USS Missouri 1e 
world’s most powerful battleship — stuck for 
days on the mud of Chesapeake Bay! Of 
course, in this case severe discipline was 
visited upon all subordinates of the captain 
but the severest discipline was meted out to 


him. For in military organizations one never 
“delegates responsibility” : 
that is delegated. Responsibility always re- 
sides in the chief executive, who never dodges 
without at the 
everywhere. 


it is only authority 


Same time “‘losing face 


Vv 


Our homily on administration — whether in 
classrooms or in the superintendent's office — 
might lose much of its force if we neglected 
to indicate what it was that certain typical 
school and college administrators of excellent 
training and obvious intelligence refused to 
discuss or comment upon to the present 
writer, but left wholly to their technical 
subordinates. For that subject was no |i 
than the positive health of pupils: their phys 
cal fitness to study and learn, which kind of 
fitness undergirds ‘‘mental fitness.”’ A kind 
fitness which actually sets an upper limit to 
an individual's capacity to learn whatever, 
from arithmetic to violin, from common 
politeness to exalted charity. But — thank 
nature —a kind of fitness which can be very 
greatly increased in practically every single 
pupil or student. 

Thus, no matter what his I.Q., a pupil in 
bed with a high fever is hardly able to leam 
anything at all. Even the same pupil back in 
school still convalescing from that illness re- 
mains far below his optimum learning capacity 
— until his physical powers have returned to 
normal. Or, rather, to their optimum, which 
is far above most pupils’ customary powers 
And school populations —like others — are 
composed of individuals who range, in phys! al 
fitness to learn, all the way from “just able to 
get to school and no more” to “able to carry, 
physically — and successfully-——two to jour 
times the amount of work required of them. 
Hence the physical fitness development pro 
gram must be a rigorously individualized pro- 
gram, not one which compels virtually all 
pupils in any given grade in school to enjo) 
endure the same activities 

All the above is trite, obvious. Or, r4 
“basic pedagogy.” Indeed, so basic that in te 


ther 











1920's state legislature after state legislature 
required public school systems under their 
control to maintain physical education pro- 
gram-. Which, the hopeful legislators presumed, 
would be designed and conducted to increase 
pupils organic health and physical fitness. Just 
as arithmetic programs are designed and con- 
ducted to increase pupils’ arithmetic abilities. 
The result? Physical education became a 
remote sort of “moral education” technique! 
For professors of physical education, em- 
harrassed at being regarded as “mere muscle 
men. soon perceived and then exploited the 
character building values”’ of their “subject.” 
Then. catching on to the new mode, field 
workers (physical directors in schools and col- 
leges) seldom troubled themselves to measure 
pupils’ physical status and needs, or to design 
xctivity programs adapted to individual phys- 
| needs, or to measure results of instruction 
terms of physical needs. Rather did the 
great majority of them within a few years first 
neglect then reject calisthenics, gymnastics, 
other body-building activities, to con- 
entrate on games, sports, even “free play,” 
insisting that these somehow ‘develop char- 
ter ’ 
What kind of character is developed by 
games and sports as conducted today in schools 
colleges is a question we need not can- 
here. The point is that, if physical edu- 
neglect the development of physical 
ness, this basic “character trait,” without 
hich other character traits could not exist at 
will be neglected altogether. 
so much for theory. Suppose we summarize 
ow the current American physical education 
tice the nation over: The rule is to neglect, 
metimes even deny the physical fitness func- 
n. Three will be given here to 
tantiate this surprising truth. First, in the 
1920’s certain influential professors of 
cal education began boldly, and continued 
ereafter, to insist that ‘‘physical education 
ild not be concerned with health at all.’’? 
second, in 1950 a former president of the 
\merican Association for Health, Physical 
ition and Recreation wrote this writer, 
lamentable failure in physical fitness pro 
s is due chiefly to the physical educators’ 
x of interest in the health objectives.’’ While 
ther of the present recognized 
ders in physical education wrote, under date 
June 28, 1951: “The imperfect world being 
I wish you and others would write 
re on social reform through physical educa- 
than upon reforms aimed at ‘physical 
ess.’ J would have a greater 
nee of with the former than 


citations 


I 


(pire 


nation’s 


it is 


believe we 

acceptance 
the latter.” 

the irony of this amazing advice is that 
leader's letter contained also the state- 
t that for 24 years he had 


regularly 
elyted for “two social reforms” 


in physical 

ition which, he says, are of supreme im 

nee “in the educational 
Yet in those 24 vears 


remely important reforms 


conduct of 
these 
have been left 


two 


the author's 


“The 
in the Scnoor 
1944, p. 17 


article Amazing Failure of 


il Education, Boarp JourNnat for 


steadily further behind—hy physical edu- 
cators. 

Third, the case is pinned down for school 
administrators by simply asking which of them 
have been given, by their physical educators, 
objective evidence that the physical fitness 
aim has been served at all? “By what per 
cent,” any school executive has a right — and 
the duty? — to inquire of his physical director, 
“has the student body increased in physical 
fitness during the past semester?’ The prob- 
able fact is that, as of 1925-51, for every 
succeeding year in school after Grade 9 or 
thereabouts the student body has decreased in 
physical fitness. Which should be news of 
prime concern to any school board which is 
responsible to the people of the community — 
and to the state government —for the con- 
duct of education in its community. 

Thus, somehow those chief subordinates 
whom school and college executives have 
placed in charge of physical education have, 
if all unwittingly, betrayed a major corollary 
of a major administrative principle: ‘“un- 
tiringly to keep abreast of the best in their 
fields.” 

VI 

The above are facts, with no assessment of 
blame. They are, moreover, facts today of 
transcendent import to every American school 
board and its executive officers. Since phys- 
ical fitness is not only a prime foundation for 
all learning, it is also the nation’s first line — 
and ultimate recourse—for defense from 
foreign aggression. However, if the cause of 
abandonment of the prime rational purpose of 
physical education (the purpose for which it 
was created and is supported by state legisla- 
tures) be assigned, it should not be laid to 
field workers, but to teacher-training institu- 
tions, which have steadily taught their stu- 
dents of physical education for a full quarter 
century to exalt the moral objectives of their 
“subject” and largely to eschew the physical 
objectives. A truth which should give Amer- 
ican legislators and statesmen pause. Especially 
in view of the present conduct of interscho- 
lastic and intercollegiate sports which at least 
seems to the general public far more debasing 
to all concerned than in the 1920's, when the 
then President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching formally char- 
acterized their conduct as “immoral to the 
last degree.” 

But may this be only half the case? May the 
other half rest in current 


executives’ 


S( he « | 
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misapplication of the excellent administrative 
principle to “delegate responsibility, or au- 
thority?” Or rather, in these executives’ too 
close following of that principle while neg- 
lecting its twin brother: unremitting super- 
vision of subordinates and constant evaluation 
of the results of subordinates’ policies and 
programs? 


vil 


In the present issue, the proper recourse of 
school and college executives seems clear. It 
is once more to see to it that subordinates 
look to them for approval, criticism, guidance, 
suggestions. Just as pupils look to good teach- 
ers for approval, criticism, guidance, sug- 
gestions. And see to it also that subordinates 
are aware of their own obligations to “keep 
abreast of the best” in their own fields. Just 
as teachers expect good pupils to “keep 
abreast.” And finally it is clearly an impera- 
tive executive function to see to it that each 
subordinate keeps his immediate superiors 
informed of the results of his own labors, and 
in as precise terms as can be managed. For if 
the superior officer does not demand regular 
accountings of results, it is a rare subordinate 
indeed who will voluntarily render such 
accountings! 

As for physical education, school executives 
have only to inform their chief subordinates 
that, hereafter, “The board and I shall expect, 
semiannually, answers to the following ques- 
tions’ — listing such as those below. Just as 
good teachers are forever seeking to discover 
the consequences of the educative process. 
The methods of measuring pupils’ physical 
fitness and of improving that fitness may be 
left to the subordinates to choose: these are 
“technical matters’ presumably within the 
competence of “experts” to determine. But 
the questions themselves relate to over-all 
policy, which are matters assuredly within the 
competence as well as the duties of executives 
and boards to formulate. For example, “What 
is the average physical fitness of our pupils 
today? By what percentage is it greater (or 
less) than the average last term (semester, 
year)? Why the change? How much did the 
lowest quartile of pupils in physical fitness 
last term improve? How much did the highest 
five percentile decline? Did these individuals 
also improve socially? Academically? Report 
case studies of the five most interesting low- 
fitness individuals; the five most interesting 
high-fitness cases?’ And so on. 

Thus, by insisting upon regularly repeated 
answers to such questions school boards and 
their superintendents will retain full responsi- 
bility, while delegating authority to their 
specialists to choose methods of testing pupils 
and methods of improving physical fitness and 
other details of administration and teaching. 
And so for other phases of education: School 
boards and their executives should be most 
interested in results of instruction, measured 
by the most accurate tests and reported in 
such ways 
Then it 
boards 
such 


as to be most readily assessed. 
will matter less and 
how schooimen achieve results; and 
unfortunate débacles as recently oc- 
curred in Pasadena will be avoided 


less to school 
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WILL YOU WALK INTO 
MY PARLOR? 


Edwin H. Adams* 


This summer, by appointment, I went 
to see my oculist. In his reception room | 
stood at a counter for five full minutes 
while the two women in white at their type- 
writers had a merry exchange of quips, 
traded some stationery, and then bent over 
their accounts for a while. Both saw me 
there, and both ignored me until, I suppose, 
they decided I had been properly made 
aware of my insignificance. Then, after | 
had given my name and waited till the girl 
found my record in the file, I assumed that 
I could sit down. So I did, with no word 
from her that the doctor was in or would 
be in, no assurance that he was still in 
business at the old stand. 

As I waited, looking at an old copy of 
Popular Mechanics and listening while the 
two girls had a full-voice conversation 
about the fiscal habits of the patients, I 
found myself thinking about public schools, 
particularly the offices of public schools. 
This train of thought, believe me, was no 
non sequitur. 

As a parent, I have made my share of 
trips to the office of schools my children 
have attended, to hand over a forgotten 
lunch or a suddenly needed raincoat. As a 
university professor, last winter I entered 
21 schools in 21 towns and cities in my 
home state. I was amazed at what I saw in 
the offices of some of those schools — 
amazed that, in a day of great emphasis 
upon good public relations, so many school 
administrators were overlooking that im- 
portant room right under their noses, where 
the public meets the school. 


Importance of Office Contacts 


Maybe I am exaggerating the importance 
of this point of contact. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many nonschool people 
entered the offices of public schools last 
year. It would be even more interesting, I 
suspect, to know how many of them did 
not enter the offices last year because they 
had been there once before and resolved 
never to return! Perhaps that number 
would be small; yet from the point of view 
of the public-relations counselor, if even 
one patron goes away from a school office 
hurt, insulted, or contemptuous, that school 
has failed where it could have succeeded. 

*Seattle 5 


Wash 
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So, as one who has been a high school 
teacher and is willing to fight for the public 
schools any time, anywhere, I offer to 
school administrators these simple sugges- 
tions for making the school office a success- 
ful front office for education: 

1. Don’t let too many people get behind 
the counter at once. Last February when | 
went into the office of one large high school 
of good repute, there were at least ten peo- 
ple milling about behind the counter. Being 
a newcomer, completely unacquainted, | 
couldn’t tell administrators from faculty, 
office staff from students. The counter was 
long, and I had to guess where I was 
supposed to stand if I wanted attention. | 
had to stand quite a while, too, because the 
confusion behind the counter, the half- 
dozen conversations going on, made the 
side I was on seem quite unimportant to 
the throng. 

2. Don’t have too few people behind the 
counter. Last winter I went into many 
offices where there was no one at all. I 
could have stolen the basketball receipts 
lying on the desk or read the confidential 
files on the faculty while I waited. 

Do have enough people to wait on the 
customers. Again and again I saw offices 
without enough staff to answer the tele- 
phone, take care of student emergencies, 
and reply to the questions of a visitor. 


Competence and Training Needed 


3. Do select your office staff with care. 
We all know that schools have limited 
budgets, which may make it difficult to 
secure the most competent help. But within 
financial limits, surely an administrator can 
find somewhere in his town a woman who 
cannot only run a typewriter and keep ac- 
counts, but can meet the public with 
success. 

Most offices use some student help, and 
that can be an experience of mutual benefit 
for school and students. But don’t select 
them only for scholarship or because they 
indicated on the Girls’ Club records that 
they would work in the office; instead, pick 
the girls who can meet people and be 
pleasant about it. 

4. Train your staff. Teach them how to 
answer the telephone — what to say and 
how to say it. Don’t let them growl at a 





caller, either in person or on the t 
Teach them to get up and come to the 
counter when an adult comes to th 


/hone, 


office, 

not rear back in a swivel chair ani glare 
at him. 

Teach them enough about their school 


and the whole school system so th: they 
have a basic working knowledge | th 
organization, and then keep them i: 
regarding what’s going on, so that t! 
answer promptly most of the qu 
asked them. Spend time enough wit! 
to help them learn what informati: 
should give out and what they shouidn 
Help them reach the point where the, 
recognize promptly the questions they cant 
answer, and see that they know huiw t 
refer the questioner to the proper 
to give those answers. 

Teach them not to discuss, in the whit 
light of the school office, school 
which should be private. 

Teach and supervise that staff ca: 
and patiently until the members recogniz 
that the school office is a business office 
Though the atmosphere may be pl 
and informal, just as the climate of 
room may be, there is a point wher 
cipline must obtain and informality c 


Help Yourself by Helping 
a Stranger 


5. Help the stranger within your 
Dont assume that everybody i 
knows the location of the office. May 
people you need most to reach are strange! 
to the building. Use signs on the wal 
direct them to the office (many schools 
Be sure the word “OFFICE” is on 
sides of the door, so it will be identitia 
when the door is standing open 
schools don’t). Put legible markers on tht 
counter reading “Information,” “Excus¢ 
etc., so that the visitor will be quickly 
rected to the right place. 

Returning to the place where I bea! 
my visit to the oculist, I think there is 4 
further analogy to be drawn. As I sat in 
that waiting room I was boiling. I was 
going to tell the doctor what I thought 
his receptionist, and tell him in vehement 
detail. But when I was finally led in to se 
him, I found him the same cordial, gentle 
capable friend and physician I had know! 
for so long; my anger melted away, and | 
just couldn't bring myself to hurt his feel- 
ings by offering a criticism of his sta 
The school situation may be similar: te 
principal or the superintendent is such 4 
fine fellow that nobody wants to speak 
about the obvious weakness of his front 
office. 

But here the analogy breaks down. In 
the doctor’s office, I was the one wil) 
myopia. Shortsighted school administrato! 
will probably have to be their own oculis' 
but if they will put on their spectacles 4 
take a close look, they may get a 
vision of the school office as a true rec 
tion room. 


' 
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A Reporter’s View of - 


A School Board’s Work 


the first Monday in October after 
of World War II and my first day 
the job after an absence of three 
service. 

editor called me over to his desk and 

You had better take care of the 
ird meeting tonight.” 

with that assignment began a news 
it I have followed regularly ever 


is always been the policy of the 
the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
rian, to give full and complete 
to schools, not only in their activ- 
t in the administrative policies and 
of the board of education as well. 
things had happened while I was 
Land had been bought for a new 
hool. I wasn’t familiar with board 
ire and an absence of three years 
the typewriter and news room had 
groping for ideas to express myself 
t first day. 
whatever qualms I had were soon 
t rest by Supt. L. J. Schultz and mem- 
the board. They were extremely 
| in bringing me up to date on events 
e bearing of prior action on current 


friendly relationship has never 
| in the near six years that have fol- 
My work has since taken me to 
ige of other public administrative 
but I find none so conscious of re- 


The Southe 


ast Missourian, Cape Girardea 





John L. Blue* 


sponsibility to the people as the board of 
education. 


The Board and Its Town 


The board president is Dr. A. C. Magill, 
head of the Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege science department and a _ veteran 
educator; vice-president is Walter H. Ober- 
heide, a banker. Other members are John F, 
Cargle, wholesale lumber dealer; Carlston 
A. Bohnsack, print shop owner; Oliver A. 
Hope, truck line manager; and Mrs. H. B. 
Newman, housewife. 

Cape Girardeau, a town of 21,539 per- 
sons, nestles in the hills beside the Mis- 
sissippi River 130 miles south of St. Louis. 
It is largely an agricultural community, 
but depends also on varied industry, in- 
cluding a large shoe factory and a cement 
plant, for its existence. 

Besides its public schools — the high 
school, five grade schools, and the Negro 
grade and high school — it has a Catholic 
high school and two Catholic grade schools, 
a Lutheran grade school and the Training 
School of the State College. These, with a 
Catholic seminary for training of young 
men for the priesthood, make it an educa- 
tional center. 

Perhaps it is the combination of these 
many educational institutions that have 
made Cape Girardeau’s people so acutely 
aware of their responsibility for the school- 
ing of their children. 


This has been reflected in the caliber 
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of the boards of education they have 
elected throughout the years. Responsible 
community leaders have carried the non- 
paying burden of the job. More often than 
not they go through their terms with no 
public recognition of their work, and only 
the feeling of satisfaction that goes with 
knowing they have done something worth 
while for future generations. 

When the board of education assembles 
for its monthly meeting — sometimes it 
convenes more often — a complete and de- 
tailed agenda of the work to be accom- 
plished that evening is before members. 


A Typical Board Meeting 


It has been prepared in advance by 
Supt. Schultz, who came up through the 
ranks to his position, in complete detail. 
The numerically listed items always start 
with reading of the minutes. This is fol- 
lowed by the report of the superintendent, 
who enumerates attendance of the month 
just past, its up or down relationship with 
the previous month and the same month 
the year before, a report on health of the 
children and another on accidents. Any 
other matters of this type come here. 

Thereafter, in outline form with frequent 
subheads, comes the business of the eve- 
ning. Dr. Magill calls for a discussion on 
the items listed. 

Each is given full and complete con- 
sideration, then passed for the next. When 
all have been covered they are brought up 





The Cape Girardeau board of education in session with the architects and the members of the administrative staff 
sit around a large table and carry on their business in an informal manner. 
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again, one by one, for action by the board. 
Perhaps a member has something further 
to say. If he does, there may be additional 
discussion. But most often it has been de- 
cided in the first round and only a vote or 
other action is needed for disposition. 

This makes it easy on the board and 
easy also on the reporter, who has been 
supplied with the same work sheet and a 
copy of any other material that is given 
board members. Rarely does a meeting be- 
come interminable as is sometimes the case 
with other public bodies. There are no 
long, involved arguments and little straying 
from the path of the business at hand. 

The logical presentation of business 
leads to logical discussion and the reporter 
can follow it with ease. If a question arises 
over some point he does not understand, 
he is free to pose his query in the midst 
of the discussion for clarification. 


The Reporter’s Responsibility 


What does this open discussion all lead 
to? 

It leads to a well-informed public that is 
continually kept abreast of happenings in 
the public school system that educates its 
children and that it finances. 

The newspaper is the only link the peo- 
ple have with the policy-making body and 
on it they must depend for word of what 
their elected school officials are doing. 

This puts a heavy responsibility on the 
reporter, who must fairly and accurately 
tell the people in news columns the next 
day what has been done. Frequently he 
must keep a confidence, for as any school 
board member knows, there are occasions 
when situations arise that cannot be made 
public at that particular time. 

There are few newsmen who will not 
keep such confidences, realizing they are 
for the best interests of the public and the 
schools. This does not mean, however, that 
a board can feel free to burden a reporter 
with things it does not want in the news- 
paper. The reporter must be vigilant 
against such decisions. 

A line of judgment must be drawn and 
the matter worked out to the satisfaction of 
both parties. In Cape Girardeau such dis- 
cussions have always ended in agreement 
between the two. The reporter can never 
lose sight of the fact that his prime job is 
to inform the public if the matter at hand 
is something the people are entitled to 
know. 

It has always been the Southeast Mis- 
sourian’s view that when special board 
meetings are held it should be notified. 
Otherwise, board members, who do not 
think in terms of news, might bring some- 
thing up that would go unrecorded. Too, 
there is always the chance for suspicion 
to arise that something is being done that 
the people should know about, but that is 
being kept from them. 

Some time ago a few meetings were held 
that were revealed only subsequently when 
minutes were read at regularly scheduled 
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sessions. It turned out that the paper had — unit building. Unless something were done 
not been notified because of a mixup in the music section, the auditorium and the 
which various officials thought others had gymnasium could not be built. 
made notification. When it was brought to Faced by this situation, board members 
the attention of the board president, in- decided to go ahead with construction 9; 
structions were given that the paper was the first unit. A contract was let. It then 
to be called for all meetings. plunged into a plan that could mean rae 
new building in the foreseeable future jf j; 
The Policy Pays Off succeeded, or a 15-year wait before other 
, , sections could be built if it failed 
The policy of the board in keeping its A special school election was called a: 
actions before the people has paid off in the people were asked to vote a $1 tax levy 
two elections held almost within a year of — for the building fund for a four-year period 
each other. They assured completion of the This, it was estimated, would raise 
high school that will rest on the site men- mum of $640,000 and would allow 
tioned in the beginning of this article. pletion and furnishing of the buil: 
In May of 1950 conditions had reached a four- to five-year span. 
such a state in the schools that something This was in addition to the regular $1.5 
had to be done to relieve the congestion. levy and the 32 cents that had hese 
The board, which for five years had con- _ sessed for sinking and interest to pay off | 
sidered the new high school, realized it bonds voted the year before. It 
must take action. raise the school taxes to $2.82, the hig! 
It called a $795,000 bond issue election, amount in the city’s history. 
asking the maximum amount authorized by Again the committee ‘func tioned, 
Missouri law on the district’s assessed val- again the board's policy of keeping 
uation. The election, thanks to a hard- public informed paid off. The margin wasn't 
working citizens’ committee, adequate in- as large as the year before. It was only 
formation given the public and the public’s to 1, but that was sufficiently abov 


e 


ahove the 
knowledge that the board was working for two thirds required to pass the levy 
best interests of the children, ended in ap- If there be any moral to this stor 
proval of the bonds by better than an it be that it pays for school boards ti 
18-to-1 majority. their newspapers to keep their publ 

A year later, with architects’ plans in, formed and that an informed publi 
the board called for bids on the new build- — pay its board of education in confidet 
ing. It found the money available would — respect, and backing when the chi 
build only the classroom unit of a four- down. . 


Unpleasant Prospect 
Pupils in the Paul Junior High School returned in 
September to find numerous windows broken by vandals. 
(Washington Post Photo) 
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Shall We “Group” Students 


in Our High School? Joseph Rediger, Ed.D." 


It is obvious that some high school sub- 
jects —notably the college preparatory 
mathematics, science, and language courses, 
stenography, and the shops — attract rela- 
tively homogeneous groups, especially in 
the later courses of a sequence. Should high 
school students be taught in homogeneous 
sections in other subjects, where “natural” 
selective factors do not operate, or should 
they be taught in unselected classes? This 
question comes up in many schools and de- 
partments at the secondary level, usually 
in reference to required English, social 
studies, and beginning science courses. Fre- 
quently the debate is carried on with con- 
siderable feeling, suggesting that many 
regard the basis of assigning students to 
classes as a major determinant of their 
high school experience. To some the ideal 
that encourages success is the unselected 
lass; to others, the selected group. 

How the question of class membership 
is answered depends, of course, on the pro- 
fessional outlook of those who discuss the 
problem. For assignment to classes, after 
all, is only a detail in educational practice 

d, like other details of practice, has its 
reference in the maze of fact, philosophy, 
ind belief which is the material of educa- 





tional thought. Since much of the discus- 
sion on grouping today centers in two 
deas, namely, (1) the importance of rec- 


ognizing individual needs and (2) the de- 
sirability of advancing intergroup and in- 
terperson understanding, it follows that the 
reference for the grouping problem lies in 
the knowledge and beliefs which the teach- 
ers and administrators who discuss the 
juestion have in these areas. The grouping 
problem, then, is the problem of a par- 
ticular school or department, of a particular 
group of teachers and administrators, 


What Grouping Is Justified? 

It is logical to hold a change in educa- 
tional practice good if that change has a 
reasonable chance of stirring more mean- 
ingful and pertinent experience in students 
than the practice that it is to displace can 
provide, and, conversely, to regard a change 
is not worth the making if for any reason 
t does not promise appreciable enrichment 
f student experience.\A change to a par- 
ticular kind of grouping or a change to the 
inselected class therefore must be justified 
by the prospect of better educational op- 


*Chairman of the 


of English, Alameda 
High School, Alameda, 


Department 
Calif 


portunities-Since the main concern is seek- 
ing a change to a different basis of assign- 
ing students to classes usually is the greater 
recognition of individual differences and 
more marked personal development and 
stronger social coherence, the question is 
this: Does the educational thought of the 
teachers and administrators concerned in 
the problem lead to classroom practices 
which will promote these ends? (If a change 
to a particular kind of grouping or to the 
unselected class is advocated on other 
grounds, such as greater ease in maintain- 
ing discipline or in teaching a certain text, 
the question would find its reference in 
those grounds.) 

The problem centers in one basic fact, 
namely, that both the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences and the encouragement 
of understanding between persons and 
groups predicate certain classroom prac- 
tices. This does not imply the use of for- 
malized procedures. It does mean, however, 
that these two purposes carry within them 
certain demands in curriculum and pro- 
cedure without which thev cease to be di- 
recting forces. A few of these demands are 
given here by way of illustration. 

One such demand is for the appraisal of 
each student’s level of behavior in those 
areas where such appraisal is necessary in 
planning individual or class activities. It 
may concern variously his skill in reading 
or in mathematical computation, or his 
ability to understand a certain order of 
facts or events, or some special knowledge. 
bias, or skill according to the purposes of 
the course in question 


Instructional Materials Needed? 


Another requisite is a variety of instruc- 
tional materials which will enable the 
teacher and the student to find meaningful 
projects in harmony with the student’s 
ability and needs as revealed in the teach- 
er’s estimate and in line with the purposes 
of the course. A lone text will not meet the 
requirements of a class in a public high 
school even if that class is a “homoge- 
neous” group. A variety of printed matter 

- books, workbooks, pamphlets, and maga- 
zines — representing levels of reading diffi- 
culty and a range of subjects corresponding 
to the ability and needs of the students is 
essential. The same is true of other instruc- 
tional materials: films, pictures, charts, and 
recordings. Since the ability and needs of 
a class can usually be appraised only after 
it meets at the opening of a term, the in- 
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structional-materials depository of the 
school usually should contain materials that 
will meet the range of ability and need gen- 
erally represented by the school population 
as a Starting point in supplying teachers’ 
requests for instructional material. There 
should also be a reserve fund for the pur- 
chase of materials as needs not served by 
the depository are discovered. 

Still another requirement is the use of 
techniques which will draw out individual 
opinion, encourage discussion, and lead to 
new understanding. Here the teacher’ s skill 
in the use of a particular technique for 
initiating and sustaining group discussion 
as a learning device and as a means for 
developing new concepts through the inter- 
change of ideas is of great importance. 
Evidence of such skill will be found in stu- 
dent behavior: in the degree with which 
student participation is achieved, in the 
range of facts used in support of opinion, 
in increased insight in the meaning of 
logical argument, in the release (and, per- 
haps in some resolution) of personal ten- 
sions, in new concepts and attitudes 
concerning personal dignity and social co- 
herence. 

These demands may possibly call for 
changes in the physical setup of the class- 
room. A teacher may decide that tables, 
bookcases, or magazine racks would suffi- 
ciently facilitate learning activities to 
justify the chore of having them made 
in the school shops or the expense of pur- 
chasing them. An enclosed area in the class- 
room or easy access to another room may 
be necessary for study, conference, refer- 
ence work, or committee meetings if the 
program in the classroom interferes with 
such activities. Floor plugs and ready ac- 
cess to light switches are necessary where 
projectors and recorders are used. 


Promoting Better Understanding 

The appraisal of individual ability and 
needs, the selection of suitable instructional 
materials, and the effective use of some 
form of discussion are part of any effort to 
achieve greater recognition of individual 
differences or stronger social coherence 
through better intergroup and interperson 
understanding, no matter on what basis 
the students have been distributed to the 
class. The relatively homogeneous class, 
whatever its area of homogeneity may be, 
represents differences in ability and need as 
true in its range as the differences in the 
wider range of ability and need of students 
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in an unselected class. The techniques of 
group discussion have significance in the 
personal and social development of students 
in both grouped and unselected classes. The 
direction and intent of teaching practice 
are the same for both types of groups; the 
details of such practice will vary as the 
range in ability and need varies. The differ- 
ence between the grouped class and the 
unselected class is one of range in ability 
and need. 

The problem facing the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of a school or department that 
is considering a change to some form of 
grouping practice or a change to the un- 
selected class can now be stated in more 
specific terms: Is the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff disposed to initiate and develop 
the practices necessary to achieve the two 
basic purposes by which a change to group- 
ing or to the unselected class is usually 
justified? 

If the answer, backed by current teach- 
ing practice in the school or department, is 
confidently in the affirmative, the debate at 
once shifts to the relative merits of the 
unselected class and the various kinds ot! 
grouping. If, on the other hand, current 
teaching and administrative practices do 
not generally reflect what appears to be 
essential to the recognition of individual 
differences and the encouragement of inter- 
group and interperson understanding, the 





That high school enrollments are on the 
becoming increasingly obvious 
Children entering high school in the fall of 
1951 were born during or near the year 1937 
when the birth rate was well on an up-trend 
from its The children 
born during the low birth rate year of 1933 
reached their 18th birthday in 1951 and for 
the most part, are now out of high school 
The entering class for the past 
four years has been slightly larger than the 
preceding class but, so far, the increase in size 
due to higher birth rates has been relatively 
small. In the writer’s state, California, the 
rate for 1933 was 12.7 babies born for each 
1000 of the general population. By 1937 the 


*Associate Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif 


increase 18 


1933 


all-time low in 


each of 
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decision must rest on the degree of sym- 
pathy which the staff shows toward these 
practices. 


The Will to Do the Job 


For the trained teacher the will to ex- 
plore the practices that promote these pur- 
poses is a leading requisite for success 
the will to plan the class program on a real- 
istic view of each student’s ability, the 
will to find instructional materials that will 
fit his needs, the will to organize activities 
that will bring new concepts and attitudes 
through group discussion — for there is no 
ready chart to point every detail along the 
way. Decisions raust be made and devices 
planned for problems that are often 
shrugged aside with the easy observation 
that they cannot be met under classroom 
conditions. The areas in which a student's 
ability is to be checked must be decided: 
practical ways of estimating his ability in 
these areas must be devised; opportunity 
for such appraisal under classroom condi- 
tions must be found; “trade” publications 
as well as the offerings of educational pub- 
lishers must be scanned for appropriate 
titles; workable schemes for the loan and 
return of materials must be evolved; ways 
of leading a student to individual work 
without stirring a feeling of inferiority 
must be explored. The various plans for 
attaining self-expression through group 


Controlling Factors 
in the Estimation of 


High School 
Enrollments 


Edward H. LaFranchi’ 


figure had risen to 14.6, but by 1942 it was 

22.2. Even then the increase did not stop but 

continued on 1947, a 

tually double the 1933 rate of 12 
These facts 


to 25.3 in figure vir- 


have been spoken of many 
times but the impli itions to local districts 
ire not always clear. Obviously, if the total 
population and other controlling 
main constant, the high 
1947 babies reach high school age 
will be almost double such enrollment in 1949 


factors re 
school enrollment 


when the 


Local Predictions Difficult 


One of the most difficult problems a local 
school district prepare suffi- 
ciently in advance for whatever growth it will 
have to bear. If this is not done, but prepara- 


faces is how to 





activity call for a high degree of skil| ind 
knowledge that may well require yea: oj 
study and experience if the plans are | 

structured toward the rich ends they 

serve. A clear view, however, of the pu 

of the activity, a proper regard fo; 
limits, an intelligent appreciation oj 

demands of personal dignity, and wil 

ness to grow in skill and knowledge th: 

experience and study are sufficient r 

for the undertaking. The will to try unt 
workable procedure is found can fu: 
the answer to many problems. The ur: 
follow a program of this kind must 
lodged in something stronger than a: 

ministrative order. 

If the administrative and teaching 
shows little interest in the principles 
procedures attending the recognitio 
individual differences and the use of 
cussion techniques, a change either to 1 
unselected class or to a kind of grou 
would do nothing to strengthen the ir 
est. If the goals of individual attention and 
group discussion are still desired for 1 
school or department, a preparatory pr 
gram that will point the way would se¢« 
to be in order. When experimentation wit 
some practices that recognize individua 
differences and encourage an interchange ¢ 
ideas lead to satisfying results, the time 
may be right to consider again the problem 
of grouping 





tion is postponed until after the children a 
enrolled, educational disadvantages result a 
often severe criticism comes from the gene: 
public and especially from parents of childr 
suffering such 

doubt that 


Satistaction 


disadvantages. There can 
a degree of the present d 
evidenced with public 
traceable to the inability of t! 
schools to prepare adequately for the lars 
numbers of children with whom they ha‘ 
been deluged in years. The finan 
organizational, and public relations difficulti 
of achieving such preparation are great. Man 
factors are beyond the control of those actu 
illy directing the school program at the loca 
district level, or any other level of publi 
education. 


In spite of this, high schools have a much 


little 
S¢ hools 


dire tly 


recent 
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er chance to achieve adequate preparation 
t have elementary schools. Aside from the 
wth due to in-migration, the children for 
whom they must provide facilities have lived 
‘he district for 14 years prior to entering 
school. They are in the “feeder” ele- 
tary schools and may be counted far more 
ely than securing a census of pre-elemen- 
school children. Even in the case of in- 
ration. much forewarning is given. Land 
ihdivided, homes are constructed, or trailer 
ts or other types of living accommoda- 
are established. The purpose of this 
er is to analyze briefly these and other 
rs which must be considered at the local 
ct level in preparing estimates of future 
school enrollments. 
efore attempting this, it may be pointed 
that the most difficult phase of estimating 
llments lies at the local district level 
the smaller the district the more trouble- 
e the problem. It is relatively much sim- 
to present a defensible estimate of future 
chool enrollments for the United States 
whole. When such estimates are deter 
ned for the state of California greater in- 
inherent, because the 
nigration for future years cannot be 
ted as accurately. Immigration for the 
yn is controlled, but for a 
be estimated from related 
then 
ire simpler to calculate 


racies are degree 


state it can 
factors and 
( xperient e. Even state-wide esti 
than are esti 


tes for smaller geographical areas 


Specific Situations as Factors 


The point is well illustrated in the fore- 


s( hool d ‘ 


ng done by many large city 
which keep very accurate records on 
total school population that may be ex 
ted in the entire city during the immediate 
rs ahead. When asked how the 
be distributed throughout the 
attendance areas, the answer is not 
lily forthcoming because the additional 
detailed records and maps of the location of 


childre: 


, } 
several 


lences under construction, recently sub 
ded land, and residential land available 
subdivision are far more difficult of prep- 
on and often have not been developed 
While any actual estimation must be adapted 
the specific situation in a local district, the 
wing list presents under ten classifications 
trolling factors for which basic data must 


1] 


lected. Each factor is presented and its 
itionship to future high school enrollments 
efly discussed. Possible sources of data on 


factors and suggestions on the presenta 
of the data are given where appropriate 
fuller treatment of methodology is not 


ttempted here.) 


For ick these 


) treatments the reader is referred to 
American School Buildings, 27th yearbook of the 
an’ Association of School Administrators, 194 
ipter IV). WHudlund, Paul A., Estimating Public 
| Enrollments, Division of Research, State Depart 
of Education, Albany, N. Y., 1949, 11 pp. Melbo, 
R., D. Lieyd Nelson, and Edward H. LaFranchi 
Report of the Survey of the Monrovia-Duarte Union 
ol District, 1951. Similar reports have been pre 
for the following high school districts: Excelsior 
Glendale, Arizona (1950), Oxnard (1949), Ven- 
1950), Whittier (1948), and Yuma (1950) 


Actual Enrollments Basic 


I. Present and past public school enroll- 
ments by grades, kindergarten through twelve, 
are basic for projecting future high school 
estimates. Preferably these figures should be 
tabulated twice a year, once in the fall and 
again in the spring. In California such figures 
have been recorded in the offices of the 
county superintendents of schools since the 
year 1946-47 when the State Department 
of Education first required reports on the 
actual enrollment by grade for each school 
district as of October 31 and March 31. 

When midyear promotion and in-migration 
are not involved, high schools generally ex- 
perience a rather steady drop in enrollment 
during the school year from a peak in the 
fall, usually reached about October 31, to a 
low point near the end of the school year. 
Comparison of the fall enrollment with the 
spring enrollment over a period of years dis- 
closes the extent to which this occurs in any 
one school and prevents errors of estimate 
from a relatively low spring enrollment to a 
higher fall enrollment. 

The enrollments by grade, of course. be- 
come the basic figures for projecting forward 
the higher grade enrollments each year as 
iny one grade progresses through the schools 
Corrections are applied to these basic figures 
is required. If it were not for such factors 
iS in-migration, out-migration, private school 
enrollments, interdistrict attendance agree- 
ments, skipping and repetition of grades, and 
pupil mortality due to dropouts, the 
fourth-grade enrollment would become the 
estimate for the ninth grade five vears hence 

Il. Birth rates for past must be 
considered in addition to actual public school 
This would not be true if the 
population within the district were fixed, that 
is if there were no migration in and out of 
the district. Few districts enjoy such a popu- 
lation today and the prevailing birth rates 
help to fix ratios between total population 
ind school age population for any given year 
Comparisons birth rates for past 
years and the size of the grade under con- 
sideration also help to confirm or cast sus- 
picion on apparent facts concerning the size 
of class to be expected at a later year. 

Birth rates for the specific area under con- 
sideration should be used when available 
Rates vary in different communities. They are 
higher in rural areas, in areas where laborers 
reside, in areas where certain ethnic groups 
reside; they are lower in urban areas, in 
areas where business and professional people 
reside, and in areas of high residential proper- 
ty values. Birth rates may be obtained from 
bureaus of vital statistics maintained by state, 
county, and city authorities. 


present 


vears 


enrollments 


between 


Mortality Rates as Factors 


III. School mortality rates must be deter- 
mined for each grade. In some districts chil- 
dren begin to drop out at the end of the 7th 
and even the 6th grade and a mortality rate 
must be calculated for these grades. In most 
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California districts, however, the rate is not 
significant until the step from the 8th to the 
9th grade. 

Retardation, or the practice of requiring that 
children “repeat” grades, has a similar effect 
on school enrollment calculations. Either cause 
will result in a lower enrollment in the next 
higher grade for the following year than 
would otherwise be anticipated. In addition 
retardation causes an increase in the number 
of children in the grade where the failures 
occur. 

Such effect is easily discernible in districts 
which require a proportion of first-grade chil- 
dren to spend two years in that grade, one 
in a “junior first grade” and one in the “first 
grade.” If all these children are reported as 
first-grade children and the promotion policy 
of the district is not explored, an estimator 
would project far too large an enrollment for 
the second grade. 

Except in instances where a large amount 
of retardation is practiced at some one grade 
level, the correction factor to be applied for 
dropouts and for retardation can be lumped 
ind applied as a single factor. It should be 
determined as a percentage and may be cal- 
culated by analyzing past enrollments. If an 
iverage of 90 per cent and the ninth-grade 
enrollment (after the elimination of net in- or 
out-migration) appears in the following year’s 
tenth grade, the combined effect of dropouts 
ind retardation may be considered to be a 
minus 10 per cent. In large districts when 
comparing ninth and tenth grades which were 
born in years showing similar birth rates, the 
mortality rate may be determined by com- 
paring the size of the two grades for any 
one year. In all corrections, it is best to 
use correction factors that are the result of 
iveraging the rates for a number of years. 

It must be remembered, too, that such 
rates change. Retardation rates are fixed by 
school policy. Dropout rates are higher, for 
example, in times of plentiful job opportuni- 
ties, in districts with curriculums which are 
poorly adapted to the needs of youth. and in 
communities of certain ethnic groups. Changes 
in such factors will cause fluctuations in the 
dropout rates and, when possible, such changes 
should be anticipated and correction factors 
adjusted accordingly. 


Population Changes 


IV. Net in- or out-migration must be de- 
termined for the district. The total popula- 
tion figures over a period of years should be 
secured. The annual percentage increase or 
decrease may then be determined and, as- 
suming that immediately past conditions will 
be continuing in the future, used as a correc- 
tion factor. 

If trends are in evidence or facts known 
which will cause this factor to change, they 
must be considered and allowances made ac- 
-ordingly. Such trends may be ascertained 
from data listed under Points V, VI, VII, and 
VIII which follow. Further, it must not be 
assumed that high school enrollments will 
increase annually in proportion to total popu- 
lation. Often migrating families are found to 
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be younger and to have a larger proportion 
of younger children than the population al- 
ready residing in the community. If so, ad- 
justments must be made in accordance with 
the facts in any particular community. 

The best source of population figures, of 
course, is the U. S. Census Bureau. Diff- 
culties arise in that census tract boundaries 
do not usually coincide with school district 
boundaries, and that census counts are in- 
frequently made. Other sources include sur- 
veys made by local planning commissions, the 
U. S. Post Office Department, and utility 
companies which make counts for their own 
use. Estimates made by local promotional 
organizations should be avoided. The actual 
number of elementary school children enrolled 
in any one district provides an excellent check 
against other population estimates when allow- 
ances are made for the effect of the type of 
population on prevailing birth rates as ex- 
plained in Point II above. 

V. Social and economic conditions condu- 
cive to in-migration, out-migration, or a rela- 
tively stable population should be studied. 
The effect of such conditions on the con- 
tinued growth of a community must be evalu- 
ated as well as possible and taken into consid- 
eration in estimating future total population. 
Such factors as available transportation, 
employment opportunities, climatic conditions, 
recreational and educational facilities, avail- 
ability of utilities (water, gas. electricity, tele- 
phone, and sewage disposal) must be weighed 
in considering community growth. Examples 
are known where excellent elementary school 
conditions alone have caused a higher rate of 
growth in a community than in similar 
neighboring communities, and growth weighted 
heavily with families of school age children 

Information on such factors may be se- 
cured from Chambers of Commerce. planning 
commissions, utility and transportation com- 
panies, industrial concerns, and, in areas with 
government establishments, from appropriate 
governmental agencies 


Zoning and Residential Land 


VI. Existing zoning ordinances must be 
ascertained to determine the probable use 
which will be made of presently undeveloped 
land. Population increase and the type of 
population that may be expected is controlled 
to some extent by such ordinances. A smaller 
size family may be expected in an area zoned 
for single residential purposes and limited to 
homes of over 1800 square feet of floor area 
on large lots, than in areas zoned for small 
residential units on small lots. Trailer courts 
may be established only where zoning ordi- 
nances permit. Areas zoned for commercial 
and industrial purposes will include few resi- 
dential units. 

Zoning ordinances are available from appro- 
priate city and county agencies. The several 
types of zoning should be pictured on a map 
of the district. 

VII. The amount and location of unused 
residential land should likewise be mapped 
and the acreages of such land determined. This 
information is particularly useful in estimat- 
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ing the saturation enrollment for which any 
one district will have to plan. It is, of course, 
less applicable in rural areas where unlimited 
residential land and plentiful locations for 
additional school sites are available. It is ex- 
tremely important in areas which are rapidly 
becoming urbanized and which must consider 
the acquisition of school sites, not only as 
needed in the immediate years ahead, but 
as needed at the time when the district will 
be fully saturated. 


Basic Unit Figures 


VIII. The amount an location of resi- 
dential construction underway, similarly, 
should be determined and mapped. Approval 
usually is required by a city or county govern- 
mental agency before land may be subdivided, 
and the proposed number of residential units 
that the land will carry recorded. The figures 
and locations are available from the approving 
agency and sometimes from local planning 
commissions. 

Building permits are usually required for 
the construction of residential units and these 
may be secured at the source of issue. Once 
the total number of existing residential units 
is determined for a community and the ratio 
of persons per residential unit established 
the number of new units being constructed 
each year provides one of the best bases for 
estimating annual population increases. 

Studies have shown that residential units 
usually carry an average of from 2.5 to 3.6 
persons per unit. Land itself is subdivided to 
carry anywhere from one to seven residential 
units per acre. The average lot, 50 by 150 
feet, subdivides at about 4% to the acre 
After the establishment of such 
available residential land can be 
into the total population it will carry 
population, similarly, can be converted into 
high school enrollment. The ratio ranges from 
25 high school pupils per 1000 total popula- 


ratios, the 
translated 
Total 


tion to over 50. For the state of California 
the high school enrollment on March 31 
1950. of 357.117, when compared with the 
total population of 10.5 million, gives a 


ratio of 34 high school pupils for each 1000 
of total population. The ratio varies in dif- 
ferent communities and will increase as chil- 
dren born during higher-birth-rate years reach 
high school . 

IX. Private enrollments must be 
considered particularly when the children do 
not attend such throughout their 
school experience. The most common pattern 
is that of attendance at parochial schools for 
grades one to six or eight, and then transfer 
ence to public high schools 


/ hool 


S( hools 


Sometimes the 


reverse is true with attendance at private 
secondary schools following attendance at 
public elementary schools. In either case the 


facts should be determined 
corrective factors applied 


and appropriate 

The construction of new private schools or 
the enlargement or discontinuance of existing 
schools can throw off public-school-enrollment 
estimates. Such possibilities should be deter 
mined whenever specific changes are 
consideration 


under 





XN. Interdistrict attendance practices mys 
be ascertained. In cases where exchai ze of 
pupils between districts is not on an equal 
basis, corrective factors, again, must ty ap- 
plied. Either enlarged or reduced high school 
enrollments over those otherwise expected 
can be caused by interdistrict attendance 
policies which allow children to attend high 
or elementary schools outside the district of 
residence. 


To Summarize 


While any prediction for the future must 
be considered for what it is, an estimate only 
it is obvious that predictions derived from a 
careful collection and analysis of such factual 
data as listed under Points I to X above will 
be more reliable than a “swivel chair guess.” 
As already emphasized, reliability usually de- 
creases with the size of the area under con- 
sideration and with the number of years in 
the future for which predictions are made 
Any forecast that extends more than one 
year into the future should be revised pe- 
riodically — annually or biennially —in ac- 
cordance with the facts prevailing at later 
dates 

Not many predictions come out as exact! 
as one made in 1938 for a high schoo! of 
some 200 pupils. The prediction was for 1( 
years and an estimate of 410 pupils in 1948 
was presented. The 1948 enrollment turned 
out to be 409! In spite of known hazards of 
delving into the future, predictions are defi- 
nitely an aid in school planning. Their value 
in anticipating school building and site needs 
especially, has been widely accepted, but their 
usefulness in the area of personnel planning 
and curriculum planning should not be over- 
looked. Further, public confidence is promoted 
by the development and proper presentation of 
soundly computed data for future planning 
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EDUCATION AND THE 
UNIVERSITY 

The aim of such an education is to free 
man from ignorance, prejudice, and error 
and to open his mind to the riches of 
truth. The value of such an education is 
independent of economic and _ political 
vicissitudes. The goods of the mind are 
the most indestructible, as they are the 
most satisfying, goods there are. 

A free university seeks the highest good 
for man. It calls forth his highest powers 
It symbolizes his highest aspirations. It 
sees men as made in the image of God, 
only a little lower than the angels. It holds 
that all men are brothers because they are 
all children of God. By arousing and cul- 
tivating the noblest capacities of the hu 
man spirit, it seeks to show the way to 
peace, freedom, and justice in our tim 
— Robert M. Hutchins. 
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Developing a 


their educational needs 


gh twelve. The program for the 


given to 


Developing a School Building 


Program for a Reorganized District 


in Minnesota—II 


The Building Survey Was Made in Minnesota’s First “Reorganized” District 


M. G. Neale, Otto E. Domian 
and Emmet D. Williams* 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PROGRAM 


building 
education required much attention be- 


program lor sec- 


no provision had been made previously 
district for secondary education. The 
work in the development of the educa 
program was done by the superintendent 
ls who, because of [ 


twenty years ol 


educational experience, knew the people 
The educational 
ition was planned ultimately to include 
and a central senior 


hool. For the next ten years, it seemed 
ry to plan for a single central junior 


I igh school. 


inior high schools, 


embracing grades seven 


}UNIOT 
hool grades was first developed, and a 
tion was made of the space provisions 

to accommodate this group. An 

il program for the senior high school 
en de eloped and adapted to the educa- 
needs and desires of the people who live 
suburban area. Since a large percentage 
people work in Minneapolis or St. Paul 
ed for courses in commerce, distributive 


ions, industrial arts, and vocational 
approached those which would be 


in metropolitan centers. Nearness to 


niversity of Minnesota and other colleges 


ited the desirability of making this a 


cosmopolitan high school with courses 


ring a wide range of academic subjects 


Special Facilities Emphasized 


ver and above the space provisions re- 
A 


work, consideration 
facilities which would work 
| the improvement of student morale, 


for instructional 


vhich would tie in the whole secondary 


program as closely as possible with the 


M. G. Neale is Professor of Educational Admin- 
t the University Minnesota. Dr. Otto I 
a = Lecturer n School Administration and 

+} 


i¢ Bureau of Field Studies at the University 
ta. Emmet D. Williams is 
n Independent 


Minn 


Superintendent of 


District Number 3. in 
( nts 


These facilities included: (1) gen- 
erous space for the library; (2) facilities for 
music, including band, orchestra, and vocal 
and rooms for individual and group in- 
struction; (3) a little theater; (4) a gym- 
suitable for large gatherings, with 
seats for 2500 spectators when used for athletic 
events and for a much larger number of seats 
when used as 


community 


musk 


nasium 


a civic auditorium; (5) a cafe- 
teria planned to give multiple service for 
student group meetings, as well as community 
gatherings; (6) provision of gymnasium space 
for boys and girls, with 
health education and corrective gymnastics; 


separate space for 
(7) an integrated arrangement of shops, class- 
rooms, mechanical drawing rooms, and storage 
space and industrial education; 
lounge rooms, a 
room, and workrooms for teachers, and (9 


The 


preliminary 


offices for 
(8) provisions for dining 
student organizations 
requirements resulting from the 
planning are shown in Table 2 
The superintendent of schools plans to con- 
tinue the educational planning of this building 
for a period of at least six months 


rooms tor space 


During 
this time the details of the space indicated in 
lable 2 will be refined in co-operation with 
the architects as they develop preliminary and 
final plans and specifications for the buildings 


Effort to Overcome Rising Costs 


It may appear that the facilities indicated 
in Table 2 are beyond what may be obtained 
for $1,900,000, the amount allocated for the 
building. This is a problem which has had 
serious consideration by the Bureau of Field 
Studies and Surveys, the superintendent of 
schools of Independent District Number 3, and 
the architects employed by the board of educa- 
tion. While the planning for this building is in 
its early stages, the general conception of its 
form may be to some degree judged from a 
preliminary sketch prepared by the architects 
and reproduced in Figure VI. This preliminary 
sketch shows a single-story building. What it 
does not show is the fact that the construction 
of the shops and physical education wing will 
be less expensive than the academic portion of 
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TABLE 2. Space Requirements for Junior- 
Senior High School Independent 
District 3, Ramsey County 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Approx. 
Areain 
Unit Sq. Feet 
Administrative offices, including space for 
the superintendent of schools, principal, 
and counselors; storage space for books, 
educational supplies, and records, in- 
cluding the necessary vaults; custodians’ 
shop and storage; teachers’ workrooms; 
ee eae 
Homemaking, including complete facilities 
for instruction in foods, clothing, nurs- 
ing, and housekeeping................ 
Commercial education, including office 
and storage room and rooms for in- 
struction in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, and distributive education 
Industrial Education, including general 
shop, junior high school mechanical 
drawing, woodworking shop, finishing 
room, metalworking shop, senior high 
school mechanical drawing, special class- 
room, office electrical shop and store- 
room... o* ‘ ‘ : ss 
Science, including chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, and general science laboratories, 
as well as photographic room . 4,600 
Art a 1,610 
Music, including choral room, band room, 


“I 
oO 
w 
N 


5,084 


5,290 


10,560 


instrument room, ensemble practice 

rooms, general practice rooms, music 

library, and office space or 6,233 
Library, including main reading room, 

conference rooms, librarian’s office, li- 

brarian’s workroom, library classroom, 

visual education storage room, and 

teachers’ library room 6,150 
Academic classrooms for junior high 

school (14 in number werrrrrewren | 
Academic classrooms for senior high 

school (13 in number . 8,97 
Rooms for student use 1,725 
Cafeteria, including dining space for 400 

students three shifts to take care of 

total enrollment), teachers’ dining room, 

space for storage of tables and stage 

properties, stage, cafeteria office, wash- 

up room tor employees, kitchen, coun- 

ters, storeroom, and refrigeration...... 7,385 
Lounge rooms for men and women 
teachers. . 1,400 


Small auditorium (“Little Theater” pri- 

marily for speech and dramatics) with 

a seating capacity of 225.. ivaseee  oaee 
Physical and health education, including 

both a large gymnasium which may 

also be used as an auditorium for large 

assemblies and supplementary gymna- 

sium rooms for junior high school stu- 


dents, plus storage space, locker shower 

room suites, offices, equipment drying 

room, ticket office, and a room for 

corrective gymnastics 28,610 
Total Instructional Space....... . 109,013 


Total Estimated Expenditures for 
High School... . .$1,895,140* 
*Includes required expenditures for complete equip- 

ment, deep well, sewage disposal system, an athletic field 

and development of grounds and architects’ fees. 





the building. The music facilities, to be ad- 
jacent to the physical education space, are 
planned to cost somewhere between the cost 
of the shop and gymnasium facilities and the 
academic portion of the structure. Specifically, 
the architects are currently estimating that the 
cost per square foot of the gymnasium and 
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MAGNEY - TUSLER! SETTER 
ARCHITECTS # ENGINEERS 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Figure VI — Preliminary Layout for Junior-Senior High School Building, Independent District Number 
Ramsey County, Minnesota 


The new junior-senior high school building will be designed to house a complete program of secondary education 

for 1,200 students. It will have adequate space for academic subjects, commercial education, music, homemaking, 

science, physical and health education, speech and dramatics, shop work, and industrial education. The new high 

school plant will have outstanding library facilities, an adequate cafeteria, a gymnasium equipped with stage and 

public address system for large community gatherings and a complete athletic field. All special facilities have been 
planned for community as well as school use. 


will be approxi- $1,304,860, of which 


ities 


the cost of the ac ademi 
facilities are to cost about 


the square foot cost.of the 


Cost Estimates Difficult 
has been said about the reduc- 
requirements originally 
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iges 
— 

ag there were continuing increases 1n 
At the time of writing 


estimates had been 


the cost 
or five times 


original 


four 
along with the reductions in the 
requirements 

In making the cost estimates 


of Field 


revised 


sp ice 


the Bureau 
Surveys had the assist 
firm of Magney 
Minneapolis. It 
the cost of the 


program 


Studies and 
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expenditure of $3.2 
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; district is assessed at between 10 and_ dition of the district and the estimated cost program in an area within a metropolitan 
‘+ cent of its present selling price. In to the taxpayers covering the entire period district around two large cities. It shows, per- 
the tax rate for school building con- of the bond issue. The election held December haps most of all, what may be accomplished 
‘ion would be less than two mills on the 7, 1950, approved the bonds by a vote of more’ when a state university joins with a superin- 





of the present value of real estate in than three to one. tendent of schools and a board of education, 
istrict. as well as with the people of a community, in 
Survey Material in Sale of Bonds the development of a plan for providing a good 

; : : -ducationz zram ¢ -quate school plant 

Gratifying Bond Vote The board of education decided to sell im- ‘°UC@U0" il program and adequate school plan 


facilities for the children and youth. 

The story may indicate still further the de- 
sirability of taking a period of approximately 
a year for the type of co-operative effort that 
needs to be utilized in a school building survey. 
It indicates the advantages which come in the 
sale of bonds from having available from a 
school survey complete factual information 


rochure was prepared in connection with mediately only half of the $3,200,000 issue of 
100,000 bond issue for buildings by the 30-year serial bonds, since that amount rep- 

| of Field Studies and Surveys of the resented all the expenditures possible in one 

|. versity, in co-operation with the superin- Year without rushing the art hitects into hasty 
t of schools and the district board of planning. A firm specializing in the sale of 

‘ion. The architects assisted by furnish- ™unicipal bonds was employed to direct the 

or reproduction, preliminary sketches of bond sale procedure. This firm, in preparing 
ditions and new buildings to be financed 'tS Prospectus, made eCErensive We Of the about the district. It also shows the de- 
e bond issue. This publication contained '¢tual and other survey material prepared by iability of bringing school architects into the 
ges, approximately 10% inches by 8'%4 the Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys. On later stages of a school building survey when 
A copy was given to each family in the January 11, 1951, bonds amounting to $1,600.- the technical problems of planning specific 


, . 000 were sold, at z interest rate of 2.06 ee . . 
t. The brochure contained a summary ere sold, at a net interest rate of 2.06 facilities and of estimating costs are under 


rollment estimates, a detailed statement Pet cent consideration. 
t would be done in the way of modern- : , —" To those who have actually worked on this 
n and rehabilitation of existing buildings, Some Justifiable Generalizations survey, one of the most interesting conclusions 
. description of the facilities that would This account of a school building survey in _ is that the citizens of a community are deeply 
rovided in the new buildings. Estimated Minnesota’s first reorganized district shows concerned about the contributions which an 
vere given for each of the additions and _ the kind of difficulties that may be encountered adequate school building program will make to 
the proposed new structures. This was ina growing community. It also shows some of community life as well as to the formal edu- 
ed by a presentation of the financial con- the problems of planning a long-range building cation of their children and youth. 


Does Your Personnel Policy 


Statement Measure Up? Joinw. wida, 2a.” 


lhe employee in America is generally nor should a specific practice be obscured (1) security and (2) adequate compensation to 
eded a right to know where he stands, in general terms. provide growth and reward marked achievement. 
it are his specific and general rights, The statement is likely to be a greater a ” 

nsibilities, duties, and privileges. factor in improvement if there is employee Qualification of Teachers 


Whether the local public school system is participation in its formulation and if it 
\ired to file a statement of personnel is subject to continuing scrutiny and de- 
cy with a state office or with anyone © sirable revision. 

e, it has an ethical obligation to formu- As an indication of some of the things raining in a recognized college. university, or 

te such a statement and to make it avail- which should not be done, and followed by normal school, and possess the A.B. degree or its 
¢ to its employees as well as the general suggestions for improvement, the following — equivalent. They must also possess a teacher's 
blic. Not only as an obligation but as a is a reproduction of the officially filed copy certificate. 


1. The minimum qualifications of teachers shall 
be as follows: As soon as practical all teachers 
employed, must have completed four vears of 


tection to all concerned, this statement of the personnel policy statement of an 2. This policy shall not be considered retroac- 
uld be a complete and true picture of American city school system in a recent tive, but all teachers not having a degree, must 
ae Me : , a Ker ; F comply (sic) with the policies set forth by the 
irinciples and practices in effect as they — year. in ot in Gite dies’ eameiinn Gis oh 
a ( p p state ce reg: M e al- 
ite _ @ ‘er-e ‘ee rel: " ‘ > 
e to the employer-employee relation tainment of their degree. 
ts 1 ‘e ; A Statement of Personnel Policy 3. No teacher shall be hired into the system, 
While the very act of formulating such unless recommended by the superintendent. 
tatement may lead to desirable change, It shall be the policy of the Board of Educa- 
Statement of a point of practice or tion to employ only persons who are well qualified Assignment 
inciple should not go beyond the practice, by training and experience for the position for 
. which they are employed The superintendent shall select, assign, and dis- 
"Assistant Professor of Education, Michigan State Col- It shall be the policy of this Board of Educa- charge all personnel. The Board of Education shall 
Lansing tion to secure efficient service by providing approve such action in accordance with law. 
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Salary Schedule 


The Board of Education with the aid of the 
superintendent and in co-operation with the teach- 
ers, will continually review and promote the best 
salary schedule possible to achieve an efficient 
school system. Such salary schedule shall be based 
on training, experience, and merit. The present 
schedule shall be as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 
Less than A.B. degree $1,900 $2,400 
A.B. degree $2,400 $3,000 
M.A. degree $2,500 $3,100 


Men shall receive $200 extra. 

Annual increments are $50 for the first four 
years and $100 for the next four. 

Increments for merit may be given in addition 
to the maximum. 

Salaries of Principal, Supervisors and all special 
teachers are to be assigned by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

In addition to the foregoing schedule, special 
additions are to be made for extra duties such as 
coaching, elementary principalship, Dean, etc. 

Experience of new teachers may be credited at 
50 per cent of the regular increment 

(End of policy statement) 


Far Short of Usefulness 


This personnel policy statement is, in 
the judgment of the writer, certainly in- 
adequate. It is partly, but not simply, a 
matter of brevity. The statement covers 
only: (1) a declaration of intent to secure 
teachers who are qualified and to reward 
them adequately; (2) a statement of nec- 
essary qualifications (which is certainly 
minimal); (3) a confirmation of the super- 
intendent’s right to hire and fire; and (4) 
a salary schedule; all of which are in terms 
so loose as to be almost meaningless. 

From this statement one is able to reach 
three fairly definite conclusions, only the 
last of which seems to be particularly sig- 
nificant: (1) All teachers will have to meet 
state requirements. (2) On paper, the 
superintendent hires and fires. And (3) 
there is a definite minimum salary specified 
for the categories “less than A.B., A.B., 
M.A.” though the maximum in each case 
is so conditioned by exceptions that it 
means very little. 

Points in the program considered to be 
of doubtful merit include: (1) the normal 
$100 reward for the master’s degree; (2) 
$200 extra for men; (3) increments for 
only the first eight years and at an average 
of only $75 per year; and (4) the inade- 
quate statement of the relation of merit 
and extra duties to the salary schedule. 

Points omitted from the statement and 
considered to be essential include: (1) 
bases of teacher selection other than degree 
and certificate; (2) bases of continuing 
employment or tenure; (3) statement on 
retirement even though completely nega- 
tive; (4) rights, obligations, and responsi- 
bilities of teachers; (5) community rela- 
tionship; (6) similar statement regarding 
personnel other than teachers; (7) state- 
ment on vacation, leave of absence, sick 
leave, etc.; (8) statement on in-service 
education, professional meetings, etc.; (9) 
the role of teachers in administration; and 
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(10) a meaningful, over-all statement of 
philosophy. 


The Shortcomings Analyzed 


In addition, for a report to be officially 
filed and, therefore, subject to public in- 
spection, this statement was in poor form 
as to grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
general appearance. 

To be more specific about some of the 
shortcomings cited, the points of doubtful 
merit include: 

1. The normal $100 reward for the mas- 
ter’s degree. Even without considering the 
cost in money, time, and effort to the in- 
dividual concerned, the master’s degree 
added to the preparation of the typical 
teacher should be evaluated in terms of 
her additional competence and actual con- 
tribution to the school system and the lives 
of the pupils therein. 

2. $200 extra for men. If the male is to 
be paid more, let it be for more training, 
more skill of a measurable sort, more ex- 
perience, more contribution, or more duties, 
not for a mere accident of sex. 

3. Increments for only the first eight 
years and at an average of only $75 per 
year. That these increments are inadequate 
by present standards goes without saving, 
whether these standards be a comparison 
with other vocations, or simply in terms of 
the usual long-term devaluation of the 
American dollar. 

4. Inadequate statement of the relation 
of merit and extra duties to the salary 
schedule. The statement appears to merely 
create loopholes. While such is likely to 
appear to be administratively advanta- 
geous initially, the board is likely to dis- 
cover that a more clear-cut statement of 
objective facts about merit, extra duties, 
and exceptional increments will contribute 
to improved morale. 


The Serious Omissions 


of the essential 


Some 
f statement will 


from the 
comment: 

1. Bases of teacher selection other than 
degree and certificate. In the first place, 
consideration of this point may provide 
for improvement in the selection process. 
In the second place, few boards fail to go 
beyond these criteria. As an example, if 
certain standards of health must be met, 
these should be so stated. If such procedure 
is thought to be desirable, it should be in- 
stituted. Likewise, if certain positions re- 
quire additional training or experience, this 
fact should be included in the statement. 
If participation in a certain or any of the 


points omitted 
bear additional 


(PPP LOPE EPELELEELELELELELELELELELEOLE 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT 
“Say not that this or that thing 
came to thwart 
only to test you.” 

— Muriel Strode 


FRIPEPLPLLELELELELELELELELELEEEEEEEELB: 


you; it came 





community activities is required, be ‘ones, 
about it or abolish the requirement. [{ jp 
practice, most or all new teachers 


e- 
quired to have had one year or m neg 
perience in another system, say so. 

2. Bases of continuing employment or 
tenure. Most states and school system. now 
have legal conditions of tenure. | he, 
should be cited, summarized, quoted at 


least referred to. If they do not exis:. th 
board should state that fact or set 
the creation of a tenure system. 

3. Statement on retirement even t/ 
completely negative. Again, whethe: 
state or local, the facts of the retirement 
system or lack of it have a place in a per- 
sonnel policy statement. 

4. Rights, obligations, and respor 
ities of teachers. The work-load, curricular 
and extracurricular, including a pos 


lighter load for beginning teachers should 
be clearly stated. 
5. Community relationship. If such a 


condition exists as a board which requires 
the teacher to get its approval before 

ing any organized undertaking, enterprise, 
or group in the community, such should 
stated. If, on the other hand, the board en- 
courages participation in the affairs of the 
community, it is only fair to all concer 
that such be made known. 

6. Similar statement regarding personn: 
other than teachers. Vf the board insists 
upon restricting the statement to tea 
personnel, then it should be so entitled 

7. Statement on vacation, leave of 
sence, sick leave, etc. Not only to provide 
security for the teacher, but in ordet 
avoid inconsistent practice and as a met 
of examining its own policy, the 
might well give attention to this phase 
personnel polic y. The poli ies of i 
tions of higher education and of var 
civil service systems provide valuable | 
for self-evaluation in this regard 

8. Statement on in-service education 
professional meetings, etc. Not 
policy on these matters a vital part of the 
statement, but its consideration may lead 
to improved practice such that worksh 
pre-school conferences, meetings, conve! 
tions, and the like are supported by the 
board. 

9. The role of teachers in administration 
Again, the existing practice should 
Stated, but more than that, adequat 
channels of communication and responsivt 
ness throughout the system may be 
stituted or improved. 

10. A meaningful, over-all statement 
philosophy. A school system may be firm! 
though unofficially, dedicated to further 
the cause of isolationism, home-townis! 
some religious orthodoxy; it may hav: 
firmly entrenched philosophy of objec tivil 
cosmopolitanism, tolerance; whatever th 
are, such basic values have tremendo 
significance —- may make a school system 
impossible for one teacher — unusally 
tractive to another — and certainly mer'' 
being brought to the light of day since the 
are vital conditions of employment. 


only 
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The Erie County, N. Y., Experience in — 





Sales ‘Tax Revenues and 


nee is made to two earlier articles in the 
BoarD JouRNAL for a discussion of gen- 
nditions culminating in a demand for local 
taxes 
dore L. Reller, “Is Broadening Local Tax 
to Finance Education a Step Backward ?”’ 


operty 


Boarp Journat, Vol. 117, No. 1 (July, 
This article discusses the difficulties ot 

public education in an_ inflationary 
. when assessed valuations do not reflect 


tual market trends. 


W. Bruce, “Trends in School Financial 
Scoot Boarp JourNAL, Vol, 120, No. 3 
19 This article discusses what has 
d to the property tax over the past sev- 


ind mentions the trend to sales tax as 
urce ol revenue 


New York State 


cities and counties to enact certain 


tional s« 
$7 the 


ered 


Legislature 


nproperty taxes. Erie County adopted 


= 


er cent sales tax operative July 1, 194 


e proceeds were distributed to the 
tricts. This is the only county which 


ed such a tax, although a number of 
ities have adopted one or another ot 
ssive nonproperty taxes for general 
| purposes 
the Buffalo 
ge metropolitan area about this city, 
ea which includes other smaller 
nd six village school superintendencies 
rest of the rural area is divided into four 
lencies. City school districts 
York State operate their schools un- 


rie County contains city of 


two 


superinten¢ 


titutional tax limits. Buffalo operates 

ipal including 
tax limit of 2 per cent of a five-year 
ge of full valuation of real property. The 


services, education, 


iller cities, Lackawanna and Tona- 
operate their schools under property 
separate from the limit for other 


In the village school super- 
the rural the ability 
ingness of the taxpayers serves as a 

upon property tax 
te limit 


ervices 


ies and areas, 


‘ 


levies, if not a 


Purpose of Tax 

iles tax was levied, therefore, for a 
purpose 
lo relieve the growing burden of prop- 
taxes for purposes the 
a time of growing enrollments and 
and 
new 


school outside 


»? 
Ing costs 


lo open a source of revenue not 


Asso 


ation 


Division of 
Department 


ate, Research, 


This article i 


Ne w 


hased on 


York 


the 


tudy: F. J. DeLaFleur, The Effect of Local 
ferty Tax Receipts Upon Public School Financine 
om unt New York (Alban) New York State 


l 


subject to the constitutional property tax limits 
under which city school districts operate 

More than $13,000,000 had been distributed 
to the various school districts in the first two 
ind a half years of the operation of the tax 
at a collection cost of a little less than 
cent. A  penny-on-a-dollar returned 
$56.50 per pupil year 

This money 


2 per 


about 


or set 
aside as reserves for future spending, or used 


could have been spent, 


Since the school dis- 
additional 


to reduce the tax rate 
tricts need of 


ultimate 


were in 
' the 
1 constructive reduction of the 


revenues 
have 
tax rate bv 


ilent of the new rece pts of 


anvway, 


effect may been 


the tax rate equi 


each district. Half the districts received from 


TABLE 1. CITY SCI 


Sc 1001 k Inancing F. J. DeLaFleur* 


peculiar to Erie County. Therefore, a com- 
parison of changes in the finances of the Erie 
County schools with the changes in the 
finances of similar districts without a sales 
tax is necessary in order to isolate, in so far 
as possible, the effects of the sales-tax dollars. 

Each type of school district operates within 
its own fiscal pattern, and sales-tax revenues 
consequently might affect each group differ- 
ently. Therefore, the districts of the county 
were divided into city school districts, village 
superintendencies, and the rural areas. Dis- 
tricts similar those of Erie County, but 
without a sales tax, were selected as bases of 
comparison. 

The following summarizes the effects of the 


to 





TOOL, DISTRICTS 


Comparison of Per Pupil Expenditures Two Years Before, and 


Two Years After the Sales 


Tax Became Operative 


Per cent increase 
Per pupil expenditure 1945-46 to 
Budget total 1945-46 1948-49 1948-49 
Fotal current expenses 
Erie County city school districts $190.46 $250.8 2 
Control group of comparable cities 191.81 259.7 35 
Total expenses 
Erie County city school districts 213.56 268.41 2 
Control group of comparable cities 218.90 285.50 
Budget headings are: General Cont Instructional Services, day schools; Operation 
of Plant; Maintenance of Plant; and Fixed Charge 
7For this total, figures for Debt Service and Capital Outlay mn the current budget 
ire 1dded 


EE 


the sales tax an amount equal to what would 
have been raised by an additional tax of $5.25 
or more on a thousand dollars of full valuation 
of real property. The spread in tax rate 
equivalents was from 85 cents a thousand in 


one district to $14.49 a thousand in another. 


How did the new revenues affect school 
financing? A comparison of figures before 
July 1, 1947 with those following was not 


enough, because other factors, too, affected the 
financing of education: 

1. The changing value of the dollar 

2. Increasing school enrollments 

3. Increasing property valuations 

4. A change in state aid formula, increasing 
the school district’s receipts and 
s. A state-wide teachers’ salary law, which 
also became operative July 1, 1947, tending to 
increase expenditures. 


Effect of Sales Tax Dollars 
The above factors generally affected all the 
districts of the state. The sales tax alone is 
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sales tax revenues upon each type of school 
district 

City School Districts: In the school year 

+849, sales-tax revenues amounted to 21 
per cent of total receipts, including state aid, 
of the Buffalo schools, 14 per cent for Lacka- 
wanna, and 19 per cent for Tonawanda. 

Per-pupil expenditures have increased, both 
in Erie County cities and in the control dis- 
tricts, as Table 1 However, sales-tax 
revenues have not resulted in any increased 
expenditure out of line with those of the con- 
trol districts. 

Buffalo made a bookkeeping change when 
the sales tax went into effect. Prior to July 1, 
1947, the employers’ contributions to retire- 
ment funds for all city employees except teach- 
ers was paid from general city funds. Em- 
ployers’ contributions to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund had always been charged to the 
education budget. On that date, when the 
schools had the additional revenues from the 
sales tax, a reallocation of charges was made, 


shows 
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TABLE 2. CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS TABLE 4. VILLAGE SUPERINTENDENCIES 


School Tax Rates, Based on Equalized Values, of Erie County School Tax Rates, Based on Equalized Values, of Erie ( juny 
and Control Cities, 1945-46 Through 1949-50 Ratio Times 100 and Control Villages, 1945-46 Through 149-50 Ratios Ti: 


100 


x 
Ratio 
City 1945-46 1946-47 | 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1949-50 Village 1945-46 1946-47 
to 
1945-46 


Erie County Districts Erie County Districts 
Buffalo 7.75 Jf 6.90 6.99 Depew 17.06 
Lackawanna 12.82 3. 13.17 14.69 East Aurora 11.78 
Tonawanda 14.26 A 14.50 12.08 381 : Hamburg 10.06 

— Kenmore 9.55 

Lancaster 13.09 

Sloan 14.25 


Albany County Districts 

Albany 6.14 i 8.62 8.36 
Cohoes 11.96 13.62 14.32 

Watervliet 9.85 a7 14.39 13.70 3.07 Monroe County Districts 
. . Brighton 8.39 
*Sales tax became operative in Eri inty East Rochester 14.68 
Estimated Fairport 13.30 
*Tentative Irondequoit 8.80 


so that these employers’ contributions, for Village Superintendencie n 19 for school 


purposes in Erie Coun 
noncertified employees working in the school tax revenues ranged from 


S}percentto 19 per have consistently been lower than 
svstem. were also charged to the education cent of the receipts from all sources for the rates of the comparable districts. The 
¢ t t 

budget. This reallocation of charges was a _- six village superintendencies of the county tax of the Erie County central school « 


bookkeeping change only, and not an increase Sales tax revenues apparently led to in- continued to increase through 194 


in expenditure creased expenditures for Maintenance of Plant though increased state aid was reflect: 
Property tax rates for school purposes and Capital Outlay from the current budget drop in the average tax rate of the 
dropped in Buffalo and Tonawanda, concur- Other expenditures were not out of line with — districts 


rently with the availability of sales tax those of the control districts. Table 3 shows In the balance of the rural areas 
revenues, and contrary to the trend in the that these increases have been absorbed else rates in the Erie County distri 


contro! cities. Table 2 shows a five-year trend where in the budget, for the Erie Count pped, retlecting the 


in school taxes for the Erie County cities and totals increased at 


new source o! 


1 slower rate than tl ; ! n he sales tax, whereas the rate 


the control cities. of the control districts comparable districts continued to 
50, Buffalo had a tax leeway within With the exception of one granted to property taxe 

the two per cent property tax limit of about has maintained a stable tax rate, property taxes purposes has apparently eased the pri 
$27 ind on the basis of the previous for school purposes have dropped in the village financing other local governmental 


1 idget its leeway increased for this superintendencies, concurrently with the avai More noticeabl 
year to about $1,600.0 This is largely due ability of sales tax revenues i Sul erintendencies in Erie County 
to increased valuation. For the year 1949-50 the trend in the control districts, as is show! taxes for nonschool 


Buffalo's sales tax revenue for education’ in Table 4 rapidly wl 


in the city than 11 


en sales 
ounted to $3.823.0 It is obvious that if Rural Areas: n | s—4 he sale ti ble for the } 
the sales tax were to be repealed Buffalo's evenues ranged from 12 per cet o 17 per milar districts which did not | 
= re a = 


1dge ld be sadly out of balance. Due to of the receipts fror ources for four his is shown for the cit 


per cent tax limitation 


uld not operate districts increased t 
pidly than 
he balance of the ru 
penditures for Inst 
idly than did the 


1 la +} hii 
Inder other bD 


TABLE 3. VILLAGE SUPERINTENDENCIES TABLE 6. CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
‘omparison of Per Pupil Expenditures Two Years Before, and Relation of School and Nonschool Tax Rates, Shown by 
Two Years After the Sales Tax Became Operative 1949-50 Ratios, Times 100, to 1945-46 


Per pupil expend 4 
} 1h 
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TABLE 5. RURAL DISTRICTS 


Average School Tax Rates, Based on Equalized Values, of Erie 
County and Control Rural School Districts, 1945-46 Through 
1949-50 Ratios Times 100 





Ratio 
1949-50 1949-50 
to 


1945-46 


1945-46 1915-47 1947-48 1948-49 


Erie County central 

school districts' 9.14 9.73 10.33 10.73 11.06 121 
Control group ot 

12 comparable 


districts 12.35 13.66 12.89 13.19 11.804 66 


— 


“rie County com 

mon and union 

iree school 

districts 8.37 $2 70 963 9 465 113 
( ontrol group ot 

comparable 

districts 10.05 9.82 11.65 11.99 12.13° 121 


sale tax became operative in Erie County 


7[)istricts still maintaining identity Ju 1, 1 
Data for one central how 

‘Data for twe ntral hool d 

Data for 13 commor ! jistricts 1 


*Data for ne mmor i district m 





school population is a general ind a building addition from its current 


vhich faces most of the larger dis budget 
many of the smaller ones. Many In addition to such expenditures as these, 
ty districts have caught up on items _ it was noted that Erie County school districts 
ed maintenance, a result of wat set aside reserves for maintenance and capital 
nd have been able to apply large = outlay amounting to $212,534 as compared to 
r current surplus for buildings ap $3.000 for all of the various control districts 
the people. The village of Kenmore The problems of financing governmental 
ce, has applied $500,000 from surplus — services, of which education is one, are highly 


the construction of two school build complex and controversial. The sales tax itself 


redui ing the cost of financing these 
The city of Lackawanna 
ng its tax rate 


is controversial, and no attempt has been made 
instead of herein to determine its merits or to consider 


financed a site purchase it as a potential answer to local fiscal prob- 


We 





levying taxes, providing school plant facilities, teaching materials and 


lems in general. Its effects upon one problem 
and in one situation alone have been presented. 

In brief, the sales tax has had the 
following effects upon financing public 
education in Erie County, N. Y., com- 
pared with changes in similar districts 
used as controls: 

1. There has been a general tendency 
to reduce property taxes for school 
purposes. 

2. Total local effort’ for education 
has increased, so that practically all 
city, village, and central school dis- 
tricts are raising more for school pur- 
poses on each thousand dollars of 
equalized value of real property than 
are the control districts. 

3. As distinguished from local effort, 
expenditures for instructional services 
in rural areas have increased at a greater 
rate. 

4. Expenditures for maintenance of 
plant and capital outlay from the cur- 
rent budget have increased at a greater 
rate in village superintendencies. 

5. Some reserves for future building 
needs have been set aside in all types 
of school districts; a few districts have 
also used current surplus for the same 
purpose. Only one control district had 
set aside a small reserve for future 
building needs. 

6. City school districts have been en- 
abled to finance their schools within 
their respective tax limits. 

7. Relief granted to property taxes 
for school purposes has apparently eased 
the problems of financing other local 
governmental services. 


Local effort is measured by the tax rate on the value 
taxable property behind each pupil plus the tax rate 
: : +) 


used a tax re 





The Board of Education, Concordia, Kansas. The board, which meets informally in the high school, limits its 
activities largely to legislative work including the formation of school policies and the reinforcement of the 
executive acts of the superintendent and his staff. The board also carries on the legally required activities of 


equipment, and 


employs upon rec- 


ommendation of the chief executive the school personnel. Left to right: Ralph Johnson; Jack D. Bowman; 


Mrs. Fred C. Barber, vice-president; G. C. Gillan, president; Carl A. 
Lindsey, 
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James, superintendent; Mrs. Margaret 
clerk; Ralph Austin; Orrin Gould. 
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THE CHILD, THE TEACHER, 
AND THE LAW-IU 


M. J. Cohler. Ph.D. 


SPECIAL DISMISSALS 


Other than for educational tours, the 
occasions for the dismissal of children from 
the school premises at unusual times are 
frequent. Although the reasons for these 
special dismissals are varied, the principle 
governing the precautions to be taken is 
the same in all such cases — the avoidance 
of an unusual risk.“° What constitutes an 
unusual risk depends not only upon the 
cause of the special dismissal, but also the 
age of the child, his known previous ex- 
perience in going through traffic, and the 
nature of the route that must be followed. 
The application of a general rule to the 
great variety of occasions requiring special 
dismissals makes it imperative for all these 
dismissals to be handled through one ad- 
ministrative office in the school. 


Cases of Illness 


A pupil who becomes ill while in school 
is usually sent home. Whether the pupil is 
of high school or elementary school age, it 
is reasonable to assume that an_ illness 
which necessitates immediate dismissal 
makes the pupil less able to handle himself 
in traffic than when he is well. Hence, even 
a high school pupil being dismissed for 
illness needs some special supervision. It 
need hardly be added that an elementary 
school pupil who has the protection of the 
school patrol (and traffic police at very 
busy intersections) while going to and from 
school at the regular time, when he is 
presumably well, needs special care if he 
is dismissed on account of illness at a time 
when the school patrol (and the 
traffic police) are not on duty. 

The best way to dismiss a pupil because 
of illness is to telephone the parent to in- 


spec ial 





Gove Board of Education C Alban 
N.Y.S j The Reger ave prepared a i) 
wh n c c tT ex , and act i 1 

Defendant witne testified that the I 
sault over the elevated bars is not generally taught and 
should be attempted only by exceptional and hil 
skilled puy : . It is the duty of a teacher to exer- 
cise reasonable care to prevent injuries: to assign pupil 
to such exercises as are witl lities and properly 
and adequately to supervise es. Failure to do 
so constitutes actionable negligence on part of the 
teacher 

Mastrangelo West Side Union High School Dist. of 
Merced Count 42 P. (2d) 634. 2 Cal. (2d) 540 It 
may well be doubted whether it is proper in an intr 
ductory school course in chemistry to require fj 


yupi 
make and ignite explosives But at the very least 


if it is to be performed, it necessarily require 
strictest personal attention and _ supervision of 
instructor 


form her of the illness and ask her to come 
for her child. If the parent requests that 
the child be sent home in a taxi cab, it is 
safe to do so; but the administrator should 
make a note on the pupil's cumulative 
record, or other permanent record, of the 
complete transaction. If the parent cannot 
be reached by telephone, and the illness is 
such that the pupil must be sent home 
promptly, the school nurse, any reliable 
pupil of high school age, or a school patrol 
boy should accompany the pupil home. The 
experienced administrator is usually famil- 
iar with symptoms of common contagious 
diseases. When it appears that the sick 
child has mumps, for example, normal pre- 
cautions would dictate the selection of a 
patrol boy who has had mumps. In any case, 
the person accompanying the sick child 
home should be instructed not to make 
physical contact with the patient, and to 
see to it that the child is delivered to his 
home where there is somebody available to 
receive him. If the child cannot gain en- 
trance to his home or that of a friendly 
neighbor, he should be returned to school 
where he should be isolated from other 
children, pending appropriate arrange- 
ments. Even a child who is only slightly 
sick and has been kept in school until the 
regular dismissal time because telephone 
contact with his parents could not be made, 
should be isolated while at school. Sending 
a sick child home by himself, to shift for 
himself upon his arrival, is clearly a negli- 
gent act in the light of present educational 
practice which looks upon education as a 
concerned with the whole child 
A child who is so sick that he must be dis 
missed even though telephone contact can 
not be made with the parent, is too sick 
to be left to his own devices, 
his age. 


pre CESS 


regardless of 


Care in Special Dismissals 


A place on the annual enrollment card 
(or other up-to-date record) giving a tele 
phone number through which the parent 
can be reached in case of emergency for 
those children whose homes have no tele 
phones is desirable. The name, address, 
and telephone number of an adult who will 
take over the care of the child during 
emergencies when the parent is not avail 
able is desirable in cases where the mother 
is employed away from home. These are 
desirable precautions, even though there is 
no legal necessity for them. 

Special dismissals of individual high- 





school-age pupils, other than dismissals { 
illness, present no safety problem 
school administrator. In the elementary 


Or 
the 
school, however, there are numerous re. 
quests for special dismissals which ri: 
the scrutiny of an administrator who 
sure that reasonable care is taken 
Salety of pupils. It is fallacious to 
that a bona fide written request 
parent to dismiss a child at a given 1 
adequate evidence that appropriate pre- 
cautions have been taken for the safety of 
the child on his way home. The note trom 
the parent is necessary, to be sure it it 
is only a legal authorization to ex: 
reasonable care. Without the not ind 
lacking an emergency situation, the very 
act of dismissing a young child fror 0] 
at an unusual time without the usual traffx 
patrol is a negligent act. With the note. 
the administrator is absolved from 
to the parent for any consequence 
action conforms to the request contained 
in the note; but just because a parent 
negligent, or uninformed, is no w 
licensing a teacher to be negligent o1 
ing in the knowledge that a prof 
teacher is presumed to have. A pet 
re sponsible for the rea 
of his acts, irrespective of who t 
to perform a given act 

With very young children, the or fe 
rule is to require that the parent come 
the child when the special dismissal time 
arrives. Under exceptional circumstances a 
patrol boy could be asked to acco 


julre 
iKes 
tne 
me 
a 


1S 





sonable conser 


the child to the parent. With children above 
the primary grades, it is necessary only to 
be certain that the traffic hazard is not 
unusual risk that the child is accustomed 
to crossing similar traffic hazar 


companied by older people. 


What Constitutes Negligence? 


Early dismissal to attend religiou 
struction does not absolve e 
teacher from the necessity for reasonable 
care to assure the sate passage of the 
Reasonable 


classes 


care does not necessarily 
the same precautions as those used w 
the entire school is dismissed. It co 
any reasonable plan that, in the judgment 
of the administrator, would give adequat 
protection to young children. It may be 
requirement that the younger children meet 
the older ones in the school building to 
together with them; it may consist ot 
pervision up to a certain point: it 
consist of some special safety instruct 
It is a lack of plan or a lack of reasonal' 
effort in the enforcement of a plan 
constitutes negligence, Thus, to tell ve 
young children to meet their older sc! 
mates at a given exit before leaving, a! 
never to inspect to make sure that t 
order is carried out 
educational and legal 
have given the. order. 
The principle of the avoidance of an u! 
usual risk dictates clearly that primar) 


Continued on 


’ 


has about the il 


Status as neve! 
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The academic wing and main front, Linwood Junior High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. William B. Wiener, 
Architect, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





Planned for Instructional and 


Community Use 
William B. Wiener, Architect, Shreveport. La. 
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The building s located on a readily COss 
icre site 
\ covered bus entrance and exit was placed 
tie Oppos t¢ side ot the buildings separate 
ipart, from the public parking are his 





ter provides adequate protection to the 
pils entering and leaving the school in all Area between auditorium and cafeteria wings. 
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The library is high and well lighted for both day and evening use. The pastel shades on the walls 


harmonize with the blond finish of 


’ > 


ther. And. in addition 
covered externor space 


Was necessary 


Typical section showing ceiling arrangement for improved lighting. 


the furniture and equipment. 


pertormer 

iudience Th irrange 
used of dr ipes ind the n 
with them. All 


mec h ini ills 


ince problem that roe 
brought in and exhausted 


The auditorium and other public ro 
ivy be shut off trom the academic sect 
sliding gates in the lassroom. corr 


near the entry, which permits separate use 
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The auditorium showing the unique daylighting. 


;’f 


Auditorium and main entrance, Linwood Junior High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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any public section of the building 
academic wing is not in use. Adjac 
lobby are the administrative and 
areas, so placed as to be convenient 
students and public. In the same 
on the same floor as the administrat 
are mathematics-science rooms with 
desks and chairs ind laboratory 


bove this section on the second 


the English-Social Studies rooms. Thi 
which are smaller than the mat 


science rooms are in the same wir 


hibrary 
Principal Joe G. Walton describes 1 
nasium area as the most efficient in th 
It s irranged he Savs so that v 


noises don't interfere with classroo 
ind provision has been made for toil 
ties to serve both the gvymnasiun 
irea An extra play room opposite 
nasium. with small stage, is the 
room of all, serving many school 
munity needs. It has been used 
mmunity meetings and for adult 
dance classes as well as a wide 
student functions 


Ir the home living depart: ent 





roon one lor clothing g 
mbination. one tor food science 
Ciassroon There IS aiso a Sn 
roo Vitt lu ew rror oa 
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First Floor Plan, Linwood Junior High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. William B. Wiener, Architect, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. (The second floor is limited to the academic wing of the building and 1s 
substantially the same as the first floor.) 
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Vandalia Community 


uu once succeed. trv. trv. again is the 
ersion of an old adage adopted by the 
education of the Vandalia Com 
High School. Four successful school 
each calling for an increase in school 
vere held in a period ot tour years 
of these provided funds for the attrac 


ew building. The climax of this carefully 


program Was 


ed building reached 


when the new building was 


on 


students and 1 
crs 

history of the movement tor a new 
hool building in Vandalia extends back 
per od of 2? vears That the local 
plant facilitie were 1 need ot 
m had been an « iblished fact in the 
ol Ih ens acqua ed with the 
) ( hoo! \s the ch m0) mOpu 

Tt ed d he chool pt wr 
ed in Opn ne \ on ot he 1 pole 
eq unt ( ded i ww high h ol 

vith ww uilding situa ed on 

\ i H 





G. V. Blythe* 


new campus large enough to provide impor- 


tant play areas 

On July 25, 1942, the initial step was 
taken to establish the new district comprising 
162 square miles. To initiate the building 


——— 


Basement Floor Plan, Vandalia Community High School, 
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Vandalia Community High School, Vandalia, Illinois. — Berger, Kelley, and Associates, Architects, Champaign, 
Illinois. The exterior is purely functional with light buff brick and grey limestone trim. 


Ta School 


program Dr. and Mrs 






Mark Greer deeded to 


the new district 20 acres of land in the 
northwest part of the city which was later 
ipproved as the building site 

War conditions postponed any considera- 


re 


Vandalia, Illinois. 






45 
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The superintendent's office. The business office. 





Second Floor Plan, Vandalia Community High School, Vandalia, IIlinois. 
Architects, Champaign, Illinois. 


Berger, Kelley, and Associates, 


seus &.c> 





First Floor Plan, Vandalia Community High School, Vandalia, II/linois. Berger, Kelley, and Associates, 
Architects, Champaign, IIlinois. 
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The gymnasium is cheerful and well lighted and serves frequently for basketball games and other 
athletic events in which the community crowds all of the available seating. 


of the construction of a new building phalt tile laid in attractive patterns; the tile the upper walls. These walls will be painted 


1944 when the first plans were sub in the homemaking foods laboratory is grease in appropriate color schemes as the need 
tted by the architect. Changes in state laws proof. Wainscots of interior walls which are arises 
nd economic inflationary trends made three not tiled. are Keene's cement; plaster covers The window areas are large permitting nat- 


cessive bond issues possit 


} 
le and necess iry 


July 18, 1945 $260,000 at 12°, Yes 
No 43 

April 26, 1947 — $375,000 at 2% —Yes 
No ) 

June 14. 1949 s2 ) at ,‘ Yes 


\r ntensive ind well planned public rela 

program prov ded the people with a keen 
ing of school problems. This un 
together with co-operative con 


ty action by all civic groups, Was respon 


e tor the overwhelming majority vote 
I ot eacn proposal sub itted ts t he 


The new building is highly functional 
gn and plan, its modern architectural style 


ne ormed entirely by the yuilding lines 


i Ne¢ lIramework ind floors consist of rein 
ed concrete. Exterior walls are light tan 
rick hacked up with concrete blo ks The 


truction is fireproof throughout with the 


eption of the gymnasium root 





Low interior maintenance was provided for 

construction The corridor stair-hall 
nower room ind rest-room wainscots ire . : _ 
ized tile and the floors are terrazzo. The The gymnasium as set up for the dedication ceremonies. The room is 

room floors are covered with light as widely used for community athletic events and large meetings. 
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and dressing rooms for the cafeteria h 
janitors 

The first and second corridor w 
flanked with steel lockers fitted with 
nation locks. The chemistry and home 
laboratories, rest rooms, locker roon i 
cafeteria kitchen are provided with spe \ 
haust fans placed in ducts for the ren 
gases and odors 

In the laboratories acid-resistant tal 
ind sinks are used. The science inst: 
desks and student tables in the ch: 
laboratory are provided with sink, wat: 
electrical outlets, and upright rod 
clamps. A darkroom is included in the 
department for work in photography 

Included in the business education 
in office to provide experiences 
practice The homemaking department 
sists of three rooms a food laboratory 
six unit kitchens and a laundry unit 
room which is adaptable for numerous 
of homemaking _ studies ind a « 
laboratory 

All classrooms are provided with 
chalkboard and corkboard; the chalk! 


WoT. 


which are of green glass provide ap 


color and reflection. All seating is mo 





making possible informal small-group activiti 





2 Tbs ~~ , a " Adequate shelving and files for storage 


teaching materials are available in ea I 


A black and white illustration of the library gives no clue to the 


All woodwork and furniture througho 
warm buff and grey finish of the walls and furniture. 


building is finished in a light natura 


Attractive drapes flowers ind leather 


ture have been used at various po 
} T ‘ ] Ld } | ‘ ® t 
ural light to flood the rooms. The art-neial The building plans provide tor three units :' , ’ 
. : ‘ : , . 7 ennance the beauty of the turnishings 
lighting is fluorescent with the continuous row the third unit consisting of the auditorium , , ; 
, : , ' , : obtain a homelike atn osphere 
system used in the general classrooms. Con- ind shops to be added in the future. The - : .; 
a ‘ ; + al 1d ; ' , The cafeteria contains a kitchen fitted 
tributing to the einciencyv of the Duliding DY two existing units are i¢ ( it ( } ne ' 
y te , , . , the most modern equipment tor the prep 
creating ideal sound conditions are the physical education departments. Within the “al 
: . f : 3 tion and serving ot foods Table and « 
acoustical ceilings in the classrooms. offices icademic unit are classrooms. offices ind a } " | 
1 4 , tops are either iple or stainiess steel. 
ind corridors cafeteria. On the second floor are six general or . i 
. . : . : ' : . - ng space is available for over #U studet 
An oil burner supplies heat to the boiler classrooms. three business-education hora 
. : if one me 
ind a combination otf convectors ind unit tomes in activitV roon the rary nad the —e 
1 j 1] , en | ee } The gymnasium unit includes a large t 
ventilators provide heat and fresh air to all study hall. The first floor contains the office ;' 
1 5 : : ing room tor the varsitv team, tour dress 
rooms Room temperature Ss contro led DY suite the scence ind homemakir 7 hora : , : 
: 4 rooms tor. the pnvs il-education classes 
iutomatic thermostats in each room. It is tories. and five general classrooms. In_ the ; 
: : . . ' : . large plaving hoor, two drving rooms, a 
possible to heat anv section of the building pasement a ‘he cateteria. rect tion roo! 
t - roor ind seating capacitv for LOO neo}! 
+] 1] ‘ Lakai barns f ry ' ‘ ‘ ‘ . uu a ‘} t 
independently. All roofs are insulated oiler rooms, student store. storage roon 
’ }iaaer 





The general science room. The clothing laboratory, homemaking suite. 
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VOCATIONAL Education 


— 


this time of national emergency when 
ersonnel and plant facilities of vocational 
tion are being called on increasingly to 
hute to our mobilization drive by 


orkers 


mportant that vocational education pro 


train- 


essential to the defense effort 


R sheuld be maintained as an integral 


if the American public school system 


} 


dministered efficiently bv legally con 


ted educational authorities at local. state 
tional levels 

| manv educators this belief is axiomatic 

| | come as a surprise to them to find it 

enged in legislation introduced this vear 

n Congress to provide for the reorganization 

the U.S. Department of Agriculture which 

oses. among other things. to. transfer 

the Federal Security Agency to the 

secretary of Agriculture the functions of the 

Agriculture Education Service ind the Home 

| omics Education Service” which have 


een part of the vocational education pro- 


gram for than 30 vears 


more 


A Surprising Legislative Proposal 


This proposal is a specific provision in 
S. 1149 as introduced in Congress on March 
1951, as well as in its companion measure 
H.R. 3684 placed in the legislative hopper 


onth later. The first-named bill sponsored 


Aiken, Vermont Repub 


tor himself and 12 


Senator George D 
other senators. 1s 
ending before the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive 


le H.R 


House Con 


Departments 
3684 has been referred to the 


mittee on Agriculture although 


Wilham L 


ind Chairman of the 


roduced by Chicago 
House Com 


Expenditures in the 


Daw son 
remocrat 

tee on Executive 
epartments 


Both measures were presented at the request 


the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Keport which Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Presi 
f of Temple University, chairmans. The 
M4 lation was drafted to contorm S closely 


possible to the exact recommendations ot 
Commission” by Leonard J. Cal 
ind Gerald Morgan. They 


nevs tor the Commission on 


e Hoover 
were it 
Organization 
Covernment 


the Executive Branch of the 


h Congress created in July, 1947. by 
mous vote ind which tormer President 
rbert Hoover headed 


Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report 
These bills to 


Agriculture constitute one ot eight 


reorganize the 





moves for immediate legislative action advo- 
ited DY Dr Johnson in letters addressed 
to Vice-President Alben W. Barkley. as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to Sam Rayburn 


Speaker of the House, early in October urging 


them “to exert the full authority of 


office and all 


your 
the constructive influence 
it your command to hold the 
until the 


high 
82nd Congress 
recommended legislatior 


In session 
can be enacted 


March 15 
of legislation 


His message reminded that ‘on 
1951. drafts of 20 
bracing all the 
of the 


em- 
recommendations 
presented to the 
Congress by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report distinguished bi- 


partisan sponsorship vet 


pieces 
remaining 
Commission were 
under 
today as 
idjournment nears. we tind the record almost 
barren of 
The 


Congress with enacting 


reorganization accomplishment.” 


credits the 8lst 
20 Public 


on Hoover Commission recommendations and 


Citizens Committee 


Laws based 


idopting 26 of 34 governmental reorganiza- 


tion submitted by Truman 


1950 


plans President 
in 1949 The only reorganization 
plan submitted by the President this year — 
that 


and 
dealing with the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation — was approved by the current 
Congress 
Committee 


Hoover 


Spokesmen for the Citizens 
that 


Commission's proposals have been adopted to 


claim some 50 per cent of the 


date with eventual resulting economies of 
$2.000.000,000 a vear and assert further that 
this 


if the remainder of blueprint for federal 


reorganization ind efficiency were carried out 
potential savings of $5.4 100.000 could be 
ichieved annually 

The headquarters of the Citizens Commit 
Report is located it 
This 
dedi 


numerous government 


tee for the Hoover 


1421 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


nonpartisan £ 


nonproht organization 1s 


( ited to secing that the 


reforms advocated in that document are 
translated into action. Some 30 state and 
local citizens committees across the ition 
ire associated with its work 


Should Vocational Agriculture 
Be Transferred? 


The proposal to transfer federal administr 
tio! of vocational igricultur il educa on oft 
less than college grade from the | Ss. Othce 
ol k.duc ition to an Agricultural Consultation 
Service 1 e | S. Department of Agr 
culture s in accord with the Hoover Com 
mission's philosophy of dministration in 
Recomme dation Ot its Report on 0 
Security and Education” it is alleged in an 
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and the Legislative Scene Elaine Exton 


exhibit submitted by Robert L. L. McCormick 
Director of Research, Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, in hearings on a revised 
version of S. 1149 before the Senate 
Expenditures in the 
Departments in mid-September 


Com- 


mittee on Executive 


The Case For 


“This however, that 
these educational programs must be adminis- 
tered by the agencies whose functions the 
particular programs 
Recommendation “The U. S. Office 
of Education and Federal Security Agency 
historically have not primarily been interested 
in, nor concerned with, agricultural problems 
and activities.” adds the exhibit in advocacy 
of the “the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is.” 

Another supporting argument concludes “if 


Commission believes. 


serve to promote,” 


states.’ 


change. 


the program on the national level were 
administered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. a much more direct line of 


contact would be established for providing 


State Supervisors, Teacher Trainers, and 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture with all 
of the latest factual information in agri- 


culture than is possible under the present 
arrangement.” 

Among the justifications offered are that 
“the institutions traditionally qualified to 
train agricultural teachers are the Land Grant 
Agriculture and a few technical 
offering recognized degrees in agri- 
culture” and that “if the administration of 
Vocational Agriculture is transferred to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. much closer 
co-operation and between the 
children in the Future America 
(reporting to the Federal Security Agency) 
ind in the 4-H Clubs (reporting to the De- 
Agriculture) could be effected 
that the each 
ration could be more easily made to 
work of the thus 


Colleges of 
colleges 


co-ordination 
Farmers of 


partment of 


in such a manner work of 
organi 
supplement the other 
voiding overlapping and duplication of eftort 
ind finances.” 


Besides Mr 


+ 


McCormick, it is reported that 


() \ « i tl t i £ b e—™ 
‘ ted x The 
dia ( gw Re i ea 
( g ! d ur ige 
‘ ik i 
ry t WW 
} 1 the 
i i tura i More y 
G int 
il ‘ ‘ I 
ure i 
T} y t ¢ 
‘ l \ ha 
at 
Office f Ed it 
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other witnesses who favored transferring the 
Office of Education’s Agricultural Education 
Service to the Department of Agriculture in- 
clude Dr. H. P. Rusk, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois; Dr. C. 
E. Rhoad, now a farmer in Ohio and formerly 
Chairman of the Department of Agriculture 
at the University of Nebraska; James G 
Patton, President, National Farmers Union 

The version of S. 1149 considered in the 
hearings (Committee Print dated August 14. 
1951) omits reference to shifting the Home 
Economics Education Service from the U. S 
Office of Education and attempts to provide 
that “there will be no interruption or serious 
changes in present administrative procedures” 
in the event of a transfer of vocational agri- 
cultural functions to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Section 7(d) of the revised bill, for example 
stipulates that “nothing in this Act shall be 
interpreted to change, alter. or abridge the 
powers of State boards for vocational educa- 
tion in the administration of 
agricultural 
States 
while 
ministration of 
programs shall be 
with established practice ind 
lished State and local 
that this 


“shall not be construed to modify 


programs of 


education within the several 
Territories. and 


Section 7(j 


insular 


possessions 
explains that “the ad- 


/ 


state 


vocational agricultural 


carried on in accordance 


through estab- 
channels 

Asserting proposed transfer of 
functions 
in any way the conditions or procedures under 
which payments (for education 
shall be made to States except that payments 


vocational 
with respect to agriculture shall be made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
ther provides that “37 per centum ($2 
of the funds authorized to be appropriated 
annually to the Office of Education 
Security 


Section 7 fur- 


fH 800) 


Federal! 
Agency for the id 
ill phases of vocational 
shall hereafter be 


ited 


sctratior t 
SLUFALION O 


(agriculture 


iuthorized to be ippropri 


innually 


to the Department of gr 


culture for use in the administration of the 


functions transferred fron 


the Federa 


ind endorses payt en) oT 


ippropr ited 
th-Hughes 


ley 


ire¢ 


The Case Against 


In his ippearance bel 


Expenditures 


through the land-grant colleges in its . 
program and would probably 
vocational 


prefer t 
through the sa: 
would thus withdraw the 
State departments of 
Federal 


this State agency 


agriculture 
agency It 
from the 
gravating the 


educ it 
dereliction in 


The alternative of 
through the State 
this program 


having the USD 
departments of educat 
multiplies the 


We believe that the 


difficulties 
removal of the pr 
irom the Federa 
detrimental to 
States \ 
Agricultural Extensior 
transterred to the Office of Education 


vocational agriculture 


tional agency would be 
interests of education in the 


igg.stion that the 


to commend it tor similar and other rea 


(directing that 


this proposed splinter 
education would violate the fundament 
of grouping of federal functions 
MajJOr purposes 
iwriculture 


because the 
dealt with in See 


school subject 


seco! dary in ill its pha t 
is part of the curriculum of 
Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary 


Na ional Council ol 


school 


Chief St 
cers emphasized to Senate Committ 


bers that it s education not 


cs and chemistry 


al a propos il 


of the program suoOna ition rather than subje 
igriculture or home econom } 

the Office of Education to the Depar 

c ner McGrath 

question 

most carefully considered i 
Report on Public Welfare, prepared 
Institution.” he 
ifter recognizing that 


part ol the ct 
} 


federally aided 


DV the 

Commission 
Dr. Fuller 
substitute tor Section ; 1149 
Lunch 
Department ot 
Office of Education 


school lunch I> in 


Agriculture urged 
Commentins 
ever 


to transfer the School Prograt 
the | » 


that | ~ 


ireas Improve 


Force Agriculture 
by Brookings reminded declaring that 
SOME educational progran 
ment is needed in co-ordination at the fringes not an agricultural program and 1s oper 
} ] 


of the Vor itional DV 10M il school 


equcational programs in with full responsibility 

igriculture and home economics on ties as a part of the 
: 

igricultural extension t school property 


the Report continues (p 336 , Da _ . } 
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National Council Combats 


School Building Shortages 


97th Convention Held in Minneapolis 


\ new period of increased constructive ac- 
vity is predicted for the National Council on 
hoolhouse Construction, which undertook 
e revision of its bylaws and the redirection 
its program of work at the twenty-seventh 


nual convention at Minneapolis, October 


{ 
+ 


The meeting, presided over by Prof. A. M 
Proctor, of Durham, N. C., as president took 
» in detail: (1) the advantages and dangers 

lay participation in school-plant planning 

the federal view of school construction 
eeds and activities; (3) the progress of the 
ederal school-plant survey: (4) current school 
ulding trends: (5) the need for school plan 
ing research and (6) methods of determining 
curate unit costs of construction 

The Council expressed the determination 
to obtain greater allotments of steel for ab 
olutely necessary school building construction 

Dr Ray L. Hamon, U. 8S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C., was elected president 


for the ensuing year; Dr. Don L. Essex, New 
York State Education Department, Albany 
ce-president; and Prof. J. H. Herrick, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, member ot 


the Executive Committee. Dr. McClurkin, was 
re-elected secretarv-treasurer 

The Council by arrangement of ©. I. Fris 
vold, who was official host to the Council 
isited new school buildings in the Minneapolis 
St. Paul Metropolitan Area, including the 
Waite Park Elementary School, Minneapolis 


ee | 





Prof. A. M. Proctor 


College Station, Durham, North 
Carolina, who presided over the 
very successful convention of the 
National Council in Minneapolis 


Robbins- 


hel | hool 


the Lee Avenue Elementary School 


dale, and the Junior-Senior High 
Medina 


The School Building Shortage 
The 


acute at 
years 


shortage of school buildings is more 
present than it has been in many 
and is being made seriously worse by 
the failure of the National Production Board 
to assign needed amounts of steel to school 
construction. At present, according to estimates 
of Dr. Ray L. Hamon, the shortage of ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolrooms is in ex- 
shifts in 
school population, and other demand 
the construction of at least new rooms 
annually. The rate of construction up to the 
time of the NPA restrictions was barely 40,000 
rooms per vear. Unless this rate can be speeded 
up by better allotments of materials, the 
schools of the country will be in a desperate 
situation indeed. There is need not only for 
materials but also for federal fiscal aid to 
overcome the inability of local school districts 
to pay $30,000 or more per 
desperately needed facilities 


) 


cess of 250,000 rooms. Obsolescence 


Causes 


78.00 


classroom for 


Lay Assistance in Plant Planning 


The dangers and the opportunities for lay 
participation in school-plant expansion cam- 


paigns were described by Dr. Paul W seagers 
of the University of Indiana, and Prof. C. W 
Odell. of the University of Illinois. Noting 


their effective experiences these men pointed 
out the need for protess onal leadership good 
publi and the development of both 
principles and good technique 

ill adjusted to the local community and di 
rected toward the better educ 


relations 


sound basi 





ition of children 


The Federal Survey 


The federal survev of school pl int facilities 
is described for the over-all 
Dr. James L. Taylor. U. 8. Office of Educa 
tion: and for Tennessee by ] B. Calhoun: for 
West Virginia by H. L. Duncan: for Colorado 


situation by 


by H. E. Moore: and for Mississippi bv T. H 
Navlor is making progress and is developing 


i new awareness of startling needs. The states 
ire still in the 
ind will be expected to con 
by December next The 
Surve\ to be completed 
} 


inventory stage of the study 


plete their work 
second phase of the 


by June, 1983, will 


} 
seek to cdeve lop cetin fe state s« hool construe 


tion and financing programs 


School Building Trends 


A panel on trends in school building design 


and construction brought out a flood of ob 
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Dr. Ray L. Hamon 


Chief of Schoolhousing Section, 
U. S. Office of Education; Presi- 


dent-elect, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. 


servations and suggestions. In brief, it was 
said concerning the six-year elementary school 
that: (1) there is an inclination to experiment 
with new forms of classrooms and new ma- 
terials; (2) one-story plans predominate ex- 
cept in large cities; (3) new schools rarely 
are planned for more than 400 to 500 enroll- 
ments; (4) for grades one to six, the number 
of sections is limited to two or three for each 
grade: (5) the self-contained classroom is pre- 
ferred to special rooms for visual education, 
etc.: (6) the best designed rooms contain 
about 1000 square feet of floor area, movable 
fixtures, and a toilet; (7) the library is a 
center for all instructional materials — books, 
maps. charts, films, slides, etc 

So few high schools are being erected that 
distinctly new trends are not readily dis- 
cernible. (1) The new high schools tend to 
have space for 500 to 1000 children; the ideal 
is about 800: (2) modern design and new 


materials are widely used 


More Research Needed 


\ panel headed by Prof. W. W. Caudill, 
Texas A. & M. College, argued the need of 
research to determine factually the size, shape, 
lighting, finish, etc.. of schoolrooms and total 
school buildings and the optimum conditions 
for teaching. By the panel 
members agreed that there is little completely 
dependable data to support the accepted law, 
custom, and expert opinion about the size of 


common consent 


rooms, height. light. etc. The Council should 
promote research, act as a clearinghouse for 


studies, and publicize acceptable findings 


Federal Materials Allotments 
Council members expressed strong indigna- 
tion at the reports which the dis- 
regard of the NPA for serious 
school building needs. The following letter was 


indicated 
absolutely 


Cor led n page &8 
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PROCEDURES FOR PURCHASING 
IN A NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
William F. Kimes* 


Within recent years a number of new junior 
college districts have been formed. Because of 
the multiplicity of problems involved in put- 
ting a junior college into operation it seems 
advisable to carefully consider the purchasing 
procedure. These procedures were followed in 
the setting up of Orange Coast College at 
Costa Mesa, Calif. They will apply also to a 
new high school organization 


Curriculum Determines Needs 


Before any purchasing may be done with 
any degree of intelligence it is necessary to 
know what courses of instruction are to be 
offered. If the college is to be primarily aca- 
demic in nature the needs will be quite differ- 
ent from a primarily vocational college or a 
combination of vocation and academic. Pur- 
chasing without consideration of the cur- 
riculum is waste of the first order 

A typical academic-vocational two-year 
community or junior college would probably 
have the following two year majors 


1. Agriculture 9. Homemaking 

2. Architectural 10. Metal Trades 
Drafting 11. Petroleum 
Bookkeeping and Technology 
Accounting 12. Secretarial 

4. Building Training 
Construction 13. Small Business 


a 


Ceramics Operation 
6. Commercial Art 14. College Preparatory 
Engine Mechanics 15. First two years of 
8. General Office General College 
Training 16. Television 
Each of these departments with its some 
25 to 30 different subjects requires that many 
specialized items be purchased in order to put 
the program of instruction into operation 


Procedure in Buying 


The procedure of supplying and equipping 
a new junior college in a particular depart- 
ment is made much easier if the instructor has 
been emploved sufficiently far in advance so 
that he may assist in the preparation of 
initial lists. The procedure will be considered 
on the two bases of: (1) the instructor em- 


ployed, and the instructor not emploved 


Instructor Employed 


Immediately ifter the instructor is en 
ploved the following information should be 

°A nt Char 
Busine Af ( aM Ca 


made available to the person responsible tor 
purchasing 
1. List of textbooks and other instructional 
supplies which the student will be required to 
purchase from the bookstore 
2. List of library and reference books 
needed to operate a minimum instructional 
program 

3. List of classroom and laboratory equlp- 
ment required to inaugurate the several 
courses 

4. List of classroom and laboratory supplies 
required to meet the needs of the course 

Best results will be achieved in securing this 
information from an instructor if a separate 
form is used for each classification. All the 
forms should be headed with the name of the 
course, name of the instructor, date and title 
of form 

The list of textbooks form should include 
author, title, publisher. edition, and any un 
usual consideration such as binding, paper 
etc. The instructor should also be required to 
estimate the number of books required for 
each title. In addition the name of the course 
in which the particular text is to be used must 
be listed so that the bookstore manager may 
prepare a required textbook price list. The 
estimated number of texts should be checked 
with the vice-president or other person re 
sponsible for the instructional program 

On a separate form the instructor should 
furnish the bookstore or the schoolboard busi 
ness office with a list of the required instru 
tional materials and tools required. It is im 
perative that the instructor indicate not only 
the item desired but the qualitv as well pref 
erably by catalog name and number. Here. too 
is with the number of texts 


quantities should be checked with the director 


required the 


of the educational progran 
These two lists should be the basis on which 
the bookstore manager purchases sto k for 


the opening of the college 








Library Book Purchases 


On a separate form the instructor sho 
requested to prepare a list of the cd 
library books. It is essential to know th: 
thor, title, publisher, edition, and other 
nent information such as binding, paper 
Without full information it is impossibl 
the librarian to initiate requests for pur 
of books. In situations where a libraria: 
not been employed it furnishes the onl, 
that the purchasing agent may follow 


Classroom and Laboratory 
Equipment 


The form covering this class of items 
indicate the catalog number, name of 
quantity, and price when such is known. 1 
cause of the wide variety of somewhat sit 
items it is essential to tle the item down 
1 specitic make or brand as indicated | 
given catalog number. Such furnishes a 
mum specification for purchasing 


Classroom and Laboratory Supplies 


\ form similar to the one used for equi 
ment may be used here since the requirement 
for purchasing are similar. The importance 
securing a separate listing is for accounting 
purposes. In the first instance, equipment 
capital and in the second instance, supplie 
ire instructional materials. It is obvious that 
ill lists should be checked by the person re 
sponsible for instruction 

On the basis of lists furnished by the 
structor the problem of purchasing 
proc eed 


Instructor Not Employed 


In situations where the instructor has not 
been emploved, but where the time elemen' 
makes it imperative that supplies and equip 
ment be purchased, the purchasing department 
is faced with a different set of problems 

There are several sources of information for 
the preparing of the necessary lists mentioned 
ibove. The sources are listed in their degree 
ot importance 

1. Lists prepared by competent and succe 
ful teachers of the particular field working 
the junior colleges 

? Lists used by other junior college 
setting up departments and courses 

Lists secured from textbooks and labor 
tory manuals 
Lists made up from standard catalogs 
Lists secured from reliable salesmen 

It is probable that all five sources would ! 
used in preparing a list for the new junio! 
college for the ippros il of the director ot the 
instructional program 


The ibove represents the procedures tor d 


t 
termining what should be purchased for t! 
opening of the new junior college 

The econd step is that of the actual 


chasil 


pu 
iw of the ipproved items 

In general the hest price will be ecured 
illing for con petitive bids in as many classe 


of items 


is possible. It goes without say 
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t all purchasing should be done on a printed 
chase order care must be taken to 
that phase of the school code is 
owed 


Great 
every 


Steps in Purchasing 
In the expenditure of funds for a commodity 
should be the aim to secure the product 
the needs of the 


will satisfactorily meet 


tructor at the lowest possible price; the 


delivered at the right place at the right 
e. It is not always possible to follow this 
icv in all details. For instance, it is not 
gal in California to purchase foreign manu- 
tured items when American made items of 


e kind are available. There are times when 


s expedient to purchase from a local vendor 
Other instances might be 


iuse he is local 


ted 
The best procedure to implement the policy 
the right least 


iccept 


item for the money is to 


lvertise for bids and to the offer of 
e low responsible bidder. The steps to fol 
y may be summarized as follows 
Prepare specifications based upon specific 
such as P294 


e or commercial des ription that will define 


nition 


or some other trade 


ind set the standard 


e item 


Phe specification should include the item 


red. amount desired, date of delivery and 


here delivery Is desired 


Any spe ( ial p it kag 


4. Upon receipt of the delivery the central 
warehouse keeper, or the particular instructor 
who initiated the request for purchase should 
accept delivery. It is the responsibility of this 
individual to determine that the item received 
is the item requested. 

5. The receipted shipping tag or receipted 
purchase order should be given to the pur- 
chasing department so that 
phase of the transaction may be closed 


the purchasing 
The 
paper covering the purchase through delivery 
should then be given to the bookkeeping de- 
partment so that payment may be made upoll 
from the 


the bookkeeper receiving a_ billing 


vendor 

but there 
ire numerous problems that arise in the simple 
after th: 
instructor has determined what the item is to 


he Such 


These steps seem simple enough 
mechanics of making the purchase 


breakage 
wrong item, error in quantity, and so forth 
| telephone 
ind other methods of communication in 


things as back orders 


make nece 
calls 


SSdaT\ correspondence 


order to get the item requested to the person 
requesting W at the time he requested it in 
the quantity requested These are pure hasing 


problen < 


The purchasing of small amounts or items 


outside of the scope of bidding should be 


initiated by a Request for Purchase Order by 


the instructor 


Reordering Needed Articles 


\fter a junior college has been in operation 

for a vear a somewhat different procedure may 

e followed for determi g the needs of the 

ructor sO that purcl g roceed 

The ec! 0 purct x \ ( ar 1e¢ 
othe bucget ki g pro edurt 

| l structor and other ¢ plovee who 

re oO ( or ne re est gy Of su plies 

ad ¢ lipment ( d e red t rnish 

r or ti the rehasing depart 


ment. This information should be furnished on 
forms covering: 

a) Supplies 

b) Repairs needed 

c) Equipment needed 

d) New construction required 

The budget requests for supplies and equip- 
ment should be sufficiently complete to fur- 
nish the necessary information for preparing 
bids once the budget has been approved. Upon 
tentative approval of the budget by the gov- 
erning board the necessary steps for purchasing 
should be taken so that the items will be on 
hand when required 


Property Inventory 


Capital items or equipment should be num- 
bered and a permanent inventory maintained. 
There little need to 
pendable supply inventory 

1. In the instructor should be vested the 
responsibility of determining what is wanted, 
how much is wanted, when it is wanted, and 
where it is wanted subject to the approval of 
the director of the college 

?. To the purchasing department should be 
given the responsibility of purchasing the ap- 
-roved item from the vendor who meets the 


seems maintain an ex- 


request at the lowest price 
It is the job of the purchasing department 
to see that the item arrives at the point of 


demand at the time requested 
+. The 


should carefully check the delivery 


person inaugurating the request 
ind fully 
inform the purchasing department of the de- 
livery 

instructor and the 
ate in the fullest 


degree that the mechanics of having the right 


purchasing department co-oper 


iterial available for the right 
it the right time will run smoothly 


To this end the tax dollar serves the individual 


instructional 


Instructor 


student in the best manner possible 


The Schoolman Sees the Salesman 


should be included Also there should be 
red a bidder's bond for faithful per 
ince. In general when a company has es 
shed a reputation for faithful performance 
ontract, the bidder's bond may be waived 
Upo cepting the lowest responsible 
purchase order or contract should be 
ed to contirm the bid ind set the necessary 
inerv i otior o th he endor 
his bid obligatio \ copy of the pur 
e order hould be vive to the pers { 
re ni ce vill ( ce 
Except in large school svstems wher 
cial purchasing agent devotes his tull time 
he buying, this duty is usually a part-time 
of the superintendent or, possibly. the 
retary of the board. In such cases it om 
iny responsibilities ind, although a very 
portant one, it is necessarily secondary t 
¢ prime function of the school. Theretore 
ng the salesman is almost always a little 


turbing and often burdensome 


I have never been a buver for schools 
ugh I have sold to them, but for the 
reater part of my life I have been a buyer 
several lines of business and feel that I 
ra Ind 


Dave E. Smalley’ 


Tit puve’l 
As in the case ot the school Super ntendent 
or board secretary buving has peen secondary 


} 


to my principal duties, but sometimes I have 


pecn so vesieged with salesmen l have had 


little or no time left for my iin job. Fven 


— 
sometimes Los 


is vou, IT suspect. I have 
have regarded salesmen as pests 


been on the verge of treating 


I well remember. vears ago when I was a 
clerk, my think 


sales- 


voung emplover seemed to 
that 


men 


everv dav was open season. on 


Although he bought from some of them 
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; 
ie felt privileged to abuse id insult them 
Ss he saw fit because thev needed the busi- 
ness thev had to grin and bear it 

During the last ten vears of sellers’ mar- 


have en- 
On the 


kets. however. salesmen generally 
ioved a degree ot emancipation 


being treated better. but 


aver- 
I still 


waiting unneces- 


ige thev are 
know buvers who keep them 
sarily just to gratify their own resentment for 
being bothered 
Certainly the part-time buver cannot always 
drop what he is doing to see a salesman, and 
I know from long experience that the part- 
buver is ready for a salesman 


time seldom 


when the latter calls. Invariably it means an 
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interruption which none of us likes. Also the 
salesman always presents a challenge. He is 
going to force the buyer to make a decision 
about a matter the latter is not ready to 
consider. or which he would prefer to discuss 
at a more opportune time, a time which, to a 
busy executive, never comes 


Three Alternatives 


To meet the situation there are three alter- 
natives: Send word back that you are stocked 
up or are too busy. See the salesman and 
very definitely tell him you are not interested 
Sit down and hear his story 

To send a salesman away without an inter- 
view could mean a loss. He might 
very thing you want or need, and you may 
not know you want or need it until he explains 
you. More than once I 
intrigued by the contents of a ba 


have the 


been 


I had 


have 


it to 
resented as it came through the 
To refuse to see I 
be an expensive mistake. Napoleon, you 
refused to discuss the 
Robert Fulton, and 
=mperor was seeking a way 
While compared to 


a 
tle more courteous 


? 
a Salesman Cal 


+ 


new steamboat 


right 
ignoring 


brush off 


give him the 


you needed 
I have 


word 1 times 


myself ‘nt out the “too busy 
probably 


“brushed off salesmen than I have 
interviewed. but 


more 


, 
iccumul experience 
lly convinced 


1 jin 
in 


resulted 


both buying and selling has finally 


} 


me that such expediencies 
more iosses 


I recall | inciden many veal! ig 


1) 
. managing 
I was managin 


buving for a small chem 


cal concern lesman was trying to inter- 
est me in a ne for making cleaning 


compounds I was | I if hetic and skepti- 


cal, but failing to elimin him with my then 


undeveloped ter hnique I was compelled to 
| I became sold. The result 
ifterward brought thousan 


ur firn 


A Successful Interview 


nce. in the roll of 
the superintendent 
the hope of selling |} 
It was late in Aug 
had bought their 
trying to show an 
how to sell. From 
sion seemed hopele school 
was all ready 
hence 


somewhat 


1 1 
tor the pen i week OF SO 


The superintendent was very busy and 


innoyed at my inopportune 


| intru- 


sion, but he rather impatiently listened to my 


story. I had something new in a maintenance 


material and though it was plain that his 
immediate needs were supplied, he might want 
to know about my product later, since he was 


sure to hear about it. Even as I talked I saw 
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the look of bored impatience fade from his 
face and a light of curiosity take its place 
Suddenly he stopped me and said 

“That does sound like the material I want 
and I was going to buy a drum of another 
product next week. If you'll send me a sample 
at once and it’s what you say it is, I'll buy 
yours.” 

I wired for the sample and the result was 
a sale and a good future customer. Yet, when 
I began talking to this superintendent, neither 
he nor I had the slightest idea we were going 
to make an immediate deal. I was talking 
from a sense of duty and he was listening 
from a sense of courtesy 


, , es 
ne ca ‘r it when he would 


i considerable savil I > couk 


seem that 


j 


be effected if the | 


salesn could 


be eliminated and the mer indise purchased 


direct by mail 


Numerous suppl ers spired Ds 


formula to ofter through 
correspondens e \ } | imount ! he iles 


rw) TY 


our 
In 

much 

per cent unad 
vertised products unknow! 
l\ulacturer; to my tormer associates to offer 
ime kind and quality 


trade at 


products to the 
i discount of 40 per cent seemed like 
in infallible merchandising scheme 
Judging from the normal 


by-mail advertising it 


results of direct 
probable that only 
10 per 
yok the ibsorb it, and 
those who did were evidently skeptical of the 


claims 


cent of the recipients of the offer 


trouble to read and 


Too big a bargain scares off 


more 


buyers than it attracts. So the new firn 
out of business in less than a year, alt! 
their offer had been perfectly honest 

In many cases buying by mail is lik: 
cumventing the doctor by buying patent 
cines at the drugstore. You may get wi 
for vou and 


best 


igain you may not. B 
the wrong thing may be more than wa 


money. It may result in damages 


The traveling salesman, if he is compe 
probably knows more real needs than \ 
This may seem hard to believe, but rem: 
he has made it his special business to | 
needs. More than that, the com} 


your et 


touch with 
in vour field are doing 


salesman, being in constant 


knows what others 


Source of Useful Information 


inv things to think about, it is ¢ 
Because vou four 


stactorv several ve 


using it, never que 


Perhaps it is as 


have been 


yood 


i\ recent 


provements 1! n line There 
} ne 
cheaper 


ibre is Ol 


to spend 15 


} 
’ 


veung 


ecry 
Salesn 


ind who 
Although 


the fact 


’ 1] r 
poruen 


oO Make 


or vou m 


you invthing 


ing, whether vou need it or not 


expect to be hack 

It vou have had expenence 
, ’ 

such salesmen 


will readily recognize 


questions will 


soon 


expose the ncom| 


iwayv trom 


Price vs. Service 


The salesman whose chief talking point 


ind the someth 


price salesman who ofters 


the side are, in effect 


on idmitting the inter 
and such a product 
The 
worthwhile product is nm 
bribe yo 


oritv oft their product 


expensive at any price salesman W 


confidence in a 
and he wont 


ifraid of his price 


into buying it 
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AN ACTIVE CITIZENS EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


3 ro 


The Citizens Education Council, of the Champaign Community 
was organized 
1950. Composed of 21 members, it represents a cross section of 
management 
Negro, and practically any other 


Unit Dist. No. 4, Champaign, III., 


the community as to urban and rural, 
1ale and female, white and 
ross section which may be mentioned. 


The Council has adopted a constitution which states the fol- 
»wing purpose: “The purpose for which this Council has been 
the consciousness that the 
1e community want good schools, with adequate financial sup- 
port; that they desire to encourage community and parent aware- 
ness of the importance and worth of the schools; that they want 
to develop an understanding of school problems and needs; and 
that they want to direct the aim of the community toward better 


organized 


is to promote 


in October, 


and labor, 


citizens of 


schools by co-operation with the board in an advisory capacity.” 





Practically all of the work of the Council, during its first 
year of service, was to become acquainted with the many needs 
and problems of the Champaign Community Unit School System. 
The Council made a special study of the school building needs 
and presented some pertinent 
Members of the Council visited each of the school buildings and 
gained first-hand knowledge of the problems facing the board. 
Another committee began a study of the school curriculum and 
this study is expected to continue over a period of years. 

The Council will be in a position to advise the board on the 
location of new building sites, to help the board interpret the 
need of a school bond issue and tax referendum, and to present 
other problems of the schools to the public. —£E. H. Mellon, 
Superintendent of Schools, Champaign. 


recommendations to the board. 





\ rule reputable firms are represe ed 
mitle Conscientious sale ( Vho ‘ 
ré ( ous oO the custo eT good 

eir wir s Thev are caretully trained 

t eginning and are cons itiv on the 

serve their customers. even 1 good 

vr or lawver. They highly pr he end 

they make among he race pen ( 

own securits depends upo! the g vod will 

create tor themselves as well as tor thei 

handise. You can trust the average sales 

todav if vou feel vou can trust the firn 

Tr ror 

sale inship becoming more d more 

( onal vy of occupation thre ny 1e¢ 

. 1 which to serve well as to sel 

nly bv serving can good salesmet be 

red of elling and reselling The lav of 
peddler is rapidly passing 

lo be sure no firm, however sound, cat 


send out seasoned salesmen \s n 


er occupations, new men must now ind 
replace the old ones sometimes thes 
voung and have to learn, even as voung 
hers 
Buyers who are understanding can help 
se beginners, if in no other way than by 


ng tolerant. In fact, even experienced sales 


en the seasoned “old-timers relish a 
endly reception, the little courtesies which 
e buver does not have to extend but which 


he does extend because he has a kindly 


feeling for human beings 


The Salesman’s Time 
After all, the salesman’s business is to call 


If he had anv choice in the m 


on vou itter 
he would rather not incommode you. If he 
knew when and how, he would prefer to catch 
vou when you have the time to spare. for 
that would be when he would get the most 

entio 

But he has no spare time of his own. He 
has to make his minutes count. If he sells on 
1 commission is most salesmen do, he has 
o income when he isn't selling. When he sits 
patiently waiting for an interview he is work 
ng for nothing. It is the same as if vou and 
I had our salaries stopped while we waited 
to see the “powers that be.” If he makes no 
sales, he is still working for nothing. Maybe 
he goes all day, sometimes even a_ week 


nothing but 
next call will “click 

He has a home to keep 
through school 


working for always hoping the 
children to put 
doctor bills and taxes to pay 
and, what is still more important, he has an 
1utomobile to keep running so he can get 
around to earn money to pay the other bills. 

He is a person, the average 
salesman, a person with problems, hopes and 


very human 
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like and mine, this fellow 
who comes in to bother us when we have so 


fears just yours 
many other things to do. He wants to sell us 
We don't 
havent time to 
to really know what it is 
he has to sell. We hardly know the man, or 
heard of before, and 
therefore the occasion is so impersonal we 


something we don’t want to buy 
want to buy it because we 
listen to his story 
him 


perhaps we never 


don’t care a whit about his problems. Only an 


nstinctive sense of courtesy or an innate 
prompts us to grant a 
Then. before we know it 


a likable fellow. and because we 


dread of offending 


reluctant interview 
we discover 
sense the possible service he may have brought, 
interested. He 
thing we have wanted without knowing it unti 
and 


we become does have some- 
furthermore he brings us tidings 
our field. Through him we 
earn what others are doing in our same line 
of work, and what began as a distasteful chore 
becomes an interesting adventure. 

Oh. it doesn’t always turn out that way, of 
course, but to make the effort pay us it doesn’t 
have to. There is always an even chance that 
we will gain more than we lose, for if we are 
alert to learn we can usually make the task 
of seeing the salesman some kind of a profit- 
able transaction instead of a time wasting 
burden. The gainers will be the children in 
our schools 


now 


trom others in 


] 
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A Visit to the Cicero Sight-Saving Class 
Helen V. Kouba 


The room is cheerful and light. The floor 
is covered with medium green linoleum to 
blend and properly reflect the light from the 
pastel green walls. The chalkboard which is 
opposite the window wall is equipped with 
shaded lights. The desks are arranged in diag- 
onal lines so that the light from the long 
windows falls over the left shoulders of the 
children. The desks are fitted with tops which 
may be raised to any angle, so that the books 
can be comfortably and correctly placed by 
the pupil. In one corner of the room is the 
special reading table. The top of this table 
is also built on an angle with a small ledge 
at the edges to hold the books 

Indirect lighting fixtures, cabinets to hold 
supplies, bookcases, maps. globe. copy stand 
and typewriters are some of the other equip- 
ment of this room 

This special sight-saving school-room 
located in the Burnhan I 1 in Cice I]] 
In this room, classes are held for the Cicero 
children with defective vision, also for those 
from the adjoinins wn f Berwyn and 
Stickney The latt 

Very few 
hought and work that h gone 
coon 


DOSSeSSeS 


7 


The sight-saving class frequently carries on group work in which 
the children share one another's experiences Photo courtesy 
Life Newspapers 


SIZE tte -asier reading 
child. Work tha be typed is written 
her } i 


nand W 


pro id pen 


\ 
, 
Very fortunately n f the texts used in 
+} ‘ } ry . ! ] 
ne regular Classrooms are avaliahie in large 


; 


ype editions for the child with defective 1 th 

ision. What a difference there is' The paper work and receis SSiANT nt n th gula he hnanc ( ! presented in 

s of soft cream color and of good texture classrooms They participat n all group form rs out the significant data 
The print is large bold type. In the lower ictivities such as spec programs and physi usiest reader can quickly under 
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Happenings ta School Administration 


which course to follow would have to be made 

TS19O on the basis of the weather, expected form of 

H | BBI NG s attack, expected objective, and local or regional 

civil defense instructions. Hazards to be 

ooy7 ay T 7 Y 1f\ 199 ) 7 Y guarded against might include flying glass, 
KN¢ yW Y ( IU R S( ‘H¢ YOLS ( ‘LIN IC building collapse, radiation, burns, and con- 
cussion, and in the absence of other instruc- 
tions the basements will be used as refuges. 
For the best possible protection when using 








The Hibbing, Minn., Public School System on intormality The superit tendent usually the basements as refuges all windows should 
gnizes that there 1s full meaning back ol presides as chairman ind he has Nis super- be opened, and students should crouch or lie 
tatement that “an informed public re visors and principals present at each meeting near outside walls with faces and necks pro- 
n more powerful schools.” Realizing that for the purpose ot issisting W ith the answering — tated by arms and hands. 
he most part lay people are not well in- of all questions presented at the meeting. | “Mt the high school an expected attack 
ed regarding what goes on inside the walls It can be said that this Know Your Schools would be signaled by sounding both the fire 
e school buildings, the Superintendent of — Clinic in Hibbing has definitely helped us to ajarm and the regular bells at the same time. 
ols, James K. Michie, organized in the build a stronger public opinion for a more This will indicate that all students are to go 
1948, a “Know Your Schools Clini valuable educational program Parents school directly to the auditorium taking the same 
iblic was urged to attend these informal 1dministr itors and board men bers are €N- laces that are occupied at a regular assembly 
forums which are held in the board ot thusiasti ibout this progran which is de Girls will have a priority on positions near 
tion room, the first Tuesday of each — signed to keep the public better informed ir the walls. and traffic squad members are to 
} ) p.m garding all matters related to the pul HC St nools open the windows as rapidly as possible.” 
In order to permit mothers of preschool of Hibbing. There is no iron curtain betwee 
ren to attend, the Dean of Girls Miss the schools and the publi in Hibbing ——— “— rewrre > 
at liter Gs aan ws ceca ak a BACK-TO-SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
tudents interested in becoming teach slate aaa . — ; 
he nono cuessting a nurery school for CIVIL DEFENSE PROCEDURE Mt Plaquemine, La, The Iberville South has 
. - : . _ rendered a valuable service to the entire schools 
period of an hour ratedhe halt. pay ae eee Supt. Whitman Pearson, of the Acton of Iberville Parish (County) in devoting an en- 
UTING > gi ae ot phot ed ; i Mas hools, has outlined tor the statt mem- tire edition to the work of the schools . 
- , : . ‘ bers in the schools, tor the puplis, and tor On the educational side there are feature articles 
c phases of the school program. One their re lan of il defense. In a on the general elementary and high school pro- 
eting found the Health Department Statt ee , of , oe ae ges si % 
. : : letin sent to teachers d parents, Mr grams, the speech correction program, the library 
ng the program ol physi ul exalt r Pearson writes service, the music program, agricultural and shop 
- UNIERLION wand ies scm oe In view of the continuing international instruction, etc. The high schools are on the ap- 
, bos ooo ee ae ene tension there is alw iys the possibil ty of a proved list of the Southern Association of Col- 
; S < . , surprise enemy attack which might be directed leges and Secondary Schools. The staffs of both 
st During what grades are the students Boston and which might affect Acton to elementary and high schools have higher than 
treated with fluorine Why keep healt some extent. Assuming that we had a few average numbers of teachers with bachelor’s and 
rds, et , . , , utes’ warning of an expected bombing of master’s degrees. The in-service training of teach- 
\t other meetings staff members discusse@ 14, Boston area, our best tactics would prob- ers includes workshops and special conferences led 
— - - —" eae ibly be to either disperse everyone into the by experts. Salary schedules are on the upgrade 
co _ ee sh othe chante Woods adjacent to the schools or to take refuge ind compare favorably with state averages. 
ee a ee ewe ene in the school basements. The decision as to The large, photographic illustrations exhibit 
What is guidance and how does our cx both regular schoolwork and extracurricular activ- 
program of guidance propose to help th ities, outdoor physical education and play, and 


special activities such as the school lunches and 


bus transportation which are enjoyed by more 
100! finance 


, i . . . . 

ng than 90 per cent of the rural children. The schools 
+ Hoy oes , ( : { yg ecialist . ' . } 

- : ~ Rh dial reading specia mericd n have a wide program of remedial reading, speech 
nn WILD if udents¢r . 

r : 7". correction, and special physical education. The 

he speech correction teacher an ier part 
educational program pupil activities are particularly strong in such 


. ° 
rhe complicated transportation system of Fducation work as Future Farmers and Future Homemakers 


trict (33 busses covering all parts ot the of America, scouting, etc. 


lare miles in this district 
Ihe safety and school patrol system as it 


tes here 

Schoolroom lighting and how it should lb 

roved locally 

The audio-visual education department's 

In luding a demonstration of some of the 

ipe recordings used in the classroom 
variety of other topics 


[he last 45 minutes of every Know Your 
ols Clinic is really an open forum, during 
h the parents and taxpayers are urged to 
questions they have in mind about any 
e of schoolwork. As proof of the fact that 
ippreciate the informality of these meet 
it can be said that we are never short of 
tions for which the people are seeking the 
inswer from the right source 
lhe seats in the board room are placed in 
circle and every arrangement is centered 


The tructure and present condition of the 


A TRIBUTE 


In the LaGrange (Ill.) Parent Newsletter 
for June. Supt. J. E. Pease writes 

We are proud of the members of our board of 
education. Aside from their regular duties, they 
have devoted many hours to meetings during this 


past year on specific problems, such as: planning 
ind budgeting for adequate facilities to meet the 
increased enrollment, reviewing needs and develop- 
ments in certain phases of the curriculum, and 
studying plans for playground improvement for 
all the schools 

We, the staff members and the community, are 
fortunate to have conscientious, forward-looking 
men and women as policy makers and directors 
for our schools, and we are happy that the chil- 
dren benefit so richly from their fine contributions 
to the educational program 
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“The American 
Sehool Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


THE EMPLOYEE UNDER FIRE 


AN ANCIENT policy of school boards has 
dictated that a teacher or other school 
employee under fire for a personal or pro- 
fessional misdeed, should be dismissed. The 
welfare or morale of the school, and the 
harmfulness of the teacher's influence were 
cited as sufficient cause for immediate ac- 
tion. A better approach was reached when 
some regard was given to the principle that 
a man should be presumed innocent until 
he had proved the charges to be untrue. 
The present accepted method of handling 
accusations against a man is to continue 
him on his job, to give him every oppor- 
tunity to defend himself, and to clear him 
if and when he proves himself and _ his 
actions to be deserving. 

The policy just outlined cannot be fol- 
lowed absolutely or without con- 
sideration of the effect of a teacher or 
other employee on his pupils and an en- 
tire school. Where there is evidence of a 


some 


scandalous crime complete separation, for 
the time 
some 


least, is essential: in 
transfer to another 
may serve the purpose of fair dealing with 


being at 
cases a ~ hool 
the teacher and a minimum of undesirable 
influence on the children. 

In any case, the accused person has the 
right to his reputation, to his job, and to 
the status which he has acquired by reason 
and length of service. He has 
i right too to the protec tion and the loyalty 


of his superiors 


ol emciency 


particularly the superin- 
tendent and ident. In 


entitled 


the board pre some 


to the 
Loy ilty 


instances he may even be 


ictive backing of these officials. 


must Work Dbotn ways. 


SCHOOL AND MUNICIPAL 
RELATIONS 


DISCUSSING the relations of city school 
authorities and municipal offices, at the 
45th Annual Conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers, John H. Harris 


superintendent of 


assistant 
schools in charge of 


business affairs. Peoria. Ill.. said 


As sch teachers and administrator 
A must 17 t t ve part of the 
I to take 
( t ) our f } 
) } ir prob 
f t r 
ij ( LSS¢ 0 
a 7 al } 
K i ar otne 
] ' ' 
0 1 t ») ane robbed b 


us. Fiscally dependent or independent we cannot 
function as an entity 


unto ourselves and should 
not attempt to follow a pattern of 
because we are educators. We should also abdicate 


isolation 


from the positions where we put pressures upon 
clerks to speed up the issuance of tax bills and 
the treasurer to draw checks as large as possible 
and at the earliest possible date and give con 
sideration to the task to be periormed by each 
officer collection 
treasurers, 


In those states where a cost of 
charge is authorized and made by the 
a little praise could often be substituted for the 
not unusual and popular Too 
many of us are guilty of doing our own planning 
within the legal confines of our own municipal 
office and letting the other local and state groups 
read about it in the releases. We 
peo] le this 


condemnation 


school 
but, I 
making concerted efforts to over 


news 


often are guilty in respect 
believe, we are 


come the deficiency 


TESTING GROUND 


THE editor of a small-town newspaper in 
Iowa recently regretted the fact that the 
local superintendent had been lost to a 
larger school system. “Our community,” 
he wrote, 
and has a place to play as a steppingstone 
for outstanding men.” 

About the same time an Oklahoma edi- 
tor, less inclined to pat his town on the 
back, considered it that the 
small place which is careful to hire brilliant 


“is an outstanding city in itself 


unfortunate 


young beginners in school administration 
is repeatedly “the testing ground where 
big-time men gain a few years’ experience.” 

We hold with the Iowa editor: What the 
young man in administration lacks in ex- 
perience, he usually makes up in enthusi- 
and ambition to succeed. 


asm, training 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ SECURITY 
THERE is a 


he r of States to provide nonteach I 


mployees 


strong movement in a ni 


im- 
1 
( hool 


€ with federal social security. 


Nearly half the states have compulsory 


or permissive legislation under which the 


schoo] board may arrange tor the covet 


age of their janitor clerk ind other 


If the present movement continues. a 
definite nationwide pattern will be set up 


ol independent State per mn ysten lor 


teachers and federal social security for the 
nonteaching employes The arrangement 
is excellent for teacher both from the 


profe ional and the economic standpoints 


and every proposal for 
; with Se( urity 
plans should be resisted to the utmost. The 


unifying teachers 


retirement systems federal 


teachers’ pensions are in a true sense de- 


ferred compensation which provides for the 
aging teacher a social status, as well as 
fully entitled. 

In the emerging pattern, the school-busi- 


ness executives 


security, to which he i 


are forgotten men who 





deserve to be included in the t oa? 


groups. 
School executives and board mey ‘yrs 
make a serious mistake when the, 16 


superior, isolationist attitudes towa 
municipal and county administratio: 
fail to make themselves friendly, ¢ 
ating elements in the local govey 
True, the schools are state agenci: 
their interests must always be 

but they also have a local characte: 
forgotten that their 
derived from local tax 
their most important support is th: 
proval and help of the local peopl 
their representatives. 


it cannot be 
income is 


MR. HOOVER’S VIEWPOINT 


FORMER President Herbert Hoov 
a dedicatory address delivered on Oct 

10, at Kenmore, N. Y., where a new 
mentary school building has been 1 

in his honor, warned against political 
trol of the schools. He said: 


] 


This gigantic American cultural 


i foundation from which comes it 
is the product of community resp 
ocal gov ent. It is a gra oot 
The fede government has had 1 
part in its origin, its growth in 
istration. I hope it never wi \r 
interpret that to mean that destitut 
ist not receive even federal a t 
ct } en I , the } j 
n it If we ( er the velta 
d the inde ndence of ou } I 
t W 1 hi n | rocrag ( i i 
( ligat tf enthood, the 
ent and we endanger an ess 
() our ] t sayvu 
igi the ice of libert But t 
, e of polit 
Pi ‘ d for th 
> — = 


Fruits of S¢ holarship are barre! 
intelligible to the ¢ 
that 


knowledge 


‘ not n icle 
lavman at large so the nonsp 


may increase his witho 


tracing 


the steps taken laboriou l\ 
original specialist. There is no sci 
art, the basic concept and a 
of which and the practi il ap 
as well cannot be made clear to 


able segment of an intelligent pu 
The intelligent person is not nece 
the POSSESSOT of numerous fact data 


information. The intelligent 
one who has accumulated a 
set of values, an understanding of the 
mate purpose of life, and a deep el 


general 
on 1s 


judging all things and of actin 
matters, on the basis of 
understands the 
going and the goal of his striving 


his value 


a person direction 
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merican Universal “Ten-Iwenty” Desk 


has functional values never before incorporated 





in a school desk with chair 


Innovations of far-reaching benefit to 
the school child have won high praise 
for the American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) from edu- 
cators everywhere. It is known as 
the key to co-ordinated classroom en- 
vironment because —in this vital work 
unit of school equipment —it intro- 
duces features that lead to better 
vision, better posture. End results 
are improved health, faster learning. 

Only this desk has a top adjustable, 
easily and quietly, to three approved 
positions— 20°, 10°, and level. Also 
unique is the automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustability that facilitates focal 
adjustment to all tasks. The seat 
swivels 45° either way to silent, cush- 
ioned stops, reducing body torque in- 
duced by right or left hand and eye 
preferences, and assuring easy ingress 
and egress. Natural-wood finish has 
30% to 55% light reflectance. Sani- 
tary, one-piece, steel book-box is 
roomy, easily accessible. 

A full-color brochure, with full de- 
criptions and detailed specifications, 
will be sent free on request. 


chmeuctalt Sealing Company WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING af 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN * BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, CHURCH. TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
ee ~~ ee 
= American Universal Table Free 
with No. 368 Envoy Chairs c ‘ \ Booklets: 
\ 


—=_ 


} 


deal set for classrooms. dormi- “The Co-ordinated 


tories, libraries, office dining \ 


. \ Classroom” and **The 
| rooms. Combines functional \'y <a & \ Case for the ‘Ten- 


i 
tn 
; : \ 
| 4 beauty, durability,convenience \8 <a ll Twenty’ ’’—two 
aA, || (9 at moderate price. Sizes tor ail \ authoritative works on 
‘\ | Oy Kindergarten, elementary and the modern classroom. 
\ 7 high school use Write Dept. 4 
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TORONTO CONVENTION 


RECORDS 


GROW TH 


Association of School Officials Hold 


Largest Meeting 


In recent vears the Association of School 


Business Officials of the United States and 
Canada has grown so rapidly in variety ard 
scope of program that is difficult to pick 
out any one element of growth or service 
is outstanding. The convention at Toronto 


Canada, October 14 to 18, was marked by 
new efforts toward professional considerations 


tor carrying on the bDusiness aspects oO! City 





school administration, plant planning, and 
ee T meatinn *% i. Tamme 
ncing. The meeting was the est 

he historv of the association in attendance 


No city in the memory of the oldest mem! 
ne friendliness and the 
offered by the com- 

tee representing the Toronto board otf 
education and headed by C. H. R. Fuller 





tne gen 


variety of hospitality 


Building Materials Shortage 


Tom W. Clift built the program 
t 


President | 
he major areas of Association interest 








direction of professional considera- 
tions and in the light of present disturbed 
id emerging economic and educa- 
Especial attention was paid 
ve addresses to the shortages of 
steel, aluminum, and copper which are causing 
the sharp curtailment of 


conditions al 


lems 


needed = school- 
building construction. Upon motion of Samuel 
E. Lewis, Baltimore, one of the 
taken by the Association at the 
meeting was the unanimous passage 
he prompt dispatch to Washington of 
the following resolution: 


important 
tions 
opening 


nd ¢ 
ahd 


Whereas: Throughout the United States, 
schools are faced with the emergency of 
providing permanent school buildings to 
meet the overwhelming increases in school 
enrollment, 

And Whereas: Less than half the needed 
projects can now go forward because of 
inadequate allocations of critical materials, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
National Production Authority be urged to 
grant to schools adequate increases in allo- 
cations for new buildings and their equip- 
ment even if those for less important 
civilian needs must be reduced. 


The General Sessions 
While the Association does its 
+ ] 


portant business in its sectional meetings, the 


le significant by 


most 


general were made 
inspirational addresses of W. H. Male, K.( 

chairman of the Toronto board of education 
Dr. C. C. Goldring, chief inspector (super 
ntendent) of the Toronto city schools; Dr 
Maurice G. Osborne, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. R. 
L. Biesele, Jr., of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex.; Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
of New York City; and the Honorable Sir 


sessions 
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Alexander Clutterbuck, K.C.G., high con 
missioner of the United Kingdom in Canad 
Dr. R. L. Biesele allowed more than 
color slides and diagrams of well-lighted 


: ‘ ; 
schoolrooms to supplement his « 
the advantages Of effective types oO! lenestr 
tion, classroom 


equipment. 


$1Zes arrangement, ane 


Dr. Engelhardt traced the movement |! 
the protessionalization of school business 
administration since the organization of the 
Association 34 years ago He urged 
school executives engaged in general school 
business administration have the duty to 
recognize present world problems and to w 
for the development of education to meet 
them. School dollars must be spent wisely 
to achieve the basic purposes of the 


Mere dollars has no value 


Saving ol 


upbringing of school children. It is a seriou 
error to seek the continuance of the < 
ordinate type of organization of schoo 


administration. The 
purpose, namely, to promote the educat 
children, 


School nas only one 


t th 


of the and the super endent o 
schools by the very nature o! the purpost 
of education must be the chief executive 
to whom the business manager is sub 


ordinated. 

Dr. Engelhardt recommended the 
tion of eight 
provement of! 
which 


Dasic principles lor the 


school business administratior 
used to judge the 


sionalization of the 


may be 
school business official 
and as a group He urge 

the school business executives lay 
four major planks of action 
(1) They should exhibit a deep faith 

loyalty American 
the principles which underlie it ( They 
should believe 1] 


soundly in 


individually 
themselves 


in the 


program as a means oO! achieving the Amer 


g 
( 1 Way nd they snouid ) lage their Work 
on the DasIs ol its co I ition to 
elhicien of the sé They ] 
work seriously for the professional adv 


ment of themselves and of the r 
the Association. (4) They 
selves and insist that the young men who 


come into the profession be trained in the 


principles of education as well as in their 
respective special fields of work, so that there 
may be higher efficiency in education and 


steady growth of the prolession. 

Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, at the annual 
dinner, discussed the present world situation 
ind its effect on Western civilization and 
on the political life of the European nations 
and on the nations of the Western hemisphere 
who are AoW 
that whoever 
by all 

Dr. Maurice G 


hound together bv the principle 


attacks one must be fought 


Osborne, Alb iny, 


discussed 
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significant teaching and management p: 
in schools which will prevent any sing): 


The Election of Officers 
The Association elected the follow 
President - 


- Edward 


Pre side nt 
superintendent 
retary-Trei 


Harley W 


Hochstuh! 


as : 
Bloomt eid 








C omomiltr: 





superintendent 


rR 


The Research Committees 


tatives of the Association who 


organizations 
upon the activities of 


Association in Washingt 


represented the 


chairm in 


of underwriting companies and 
contributed | ; 
economi 
particularly 
Insurance 


programs 


insurance 
Reporting for the Committee 
Nienhuser 


nounced the pre ent methods of school 


Cleveland 


SHELDON-PLANNED MEANS 
EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT: 


SHELDON EQUIPMENT 
VITALIZES YOUR PROGRAM 


Sheldon equipment is planned to meet your program needs — 


to make the program more functional — to breathe life into it 
by having everything contribute toward a dynamic layout. You 
can call on Sheldon field engineers to help you in this vital 
planning, knowing that with their help you shall have a balanced 
arrangement that is educationally correct. There is the further 
assurance that back of all this understanding and planning is 
the reputation of Sheldon for meticulous quality in all that it 
produces. Write for further information. 


eH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


Compact Infra-red Drying Cabinet with power fo 
circulation is but one of the many hundreds « 
Sheldon units which go to make up an integrate 
school layout. Dries up to 28 towels in one hou 





(Continued from page 60) 


under which more than 80 per cent of all 
orders are written in May, June, and July. 
causing peak loads for manufacturers and 
distributors and resulting in delays and in- 
creased costs to the schools. 

The report made some ten years ago on 
the Afterschool Use of School Buildings was 
brought up to date by T. Roy Noble, Wind- 
sor, Ont., who pointed out that no significant 
policy changes have been made in the 
majority of school systems in the scope of 
use or rental changes. 

The convention reviewed a valuable sum- 
mary of retirement plans for nonteaching 
school personnel in 33 states. 


The Purchasing Section 

The Department of Purchasing Agents held 
a series of programs which in interest set a 
new high standard for Association meetings. 
The viewpoint of industry was presented by 
R. H. Yarnell, who described the purchasing 
policies and the magnitude of the buying 
problems of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Purchasing agents are educators, in the 
opinion of Ralph E. Elliott, of the Lyons 
Township High School, LaGrange, Ill., who 
believes that they must interpret the local 
philosophy of education to the sellers and 
seek to provide materials that best facilitate 
the purposes of instruction. Integrity must be 
sought in every product because it is the 
priceless ingredient of its usefulness and of 
the maker’s reputation. It is an essential 
characteristic, too, of the school purchasing 
agent. C. R. Marchant, Weston, Ontario. in 
discussing the peculiar problems of purchasing 
in 1951, pointed out the current inclination 
of vendors to make uniform bids and to 
ivoid honest competition. 

At the Wednesday morning session of the 
department, a panel discussion led, on the 
part of school purchasing agents, by A. F 
Nienhuser, Cleveland, and, on the part of 
school vendors, by Grant A. Waddle of the 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
brought out in a friendly, humorous manner 
a series of most serious problems and short- 
comings on the part of both school buyers 
and sellers. Among the 
sions arrived at 

For Purchasing Agents: more care in 
meeting appointments; more frequent revi- 
sion of specifications; adjustment of specifica- 


+ 


constructive conclu- 


were such points 


ions to changing markets of materials 
greater attention to their ethical obligations 
more care divulging confidential 
information given by vendors; more quality 
buying; more attention to placing educational 
values before mere price; the purchase of 
goods of a quality equal with that specified 
as against the lower quality purchases without 
notice to competitors the j 
over the entire 


in not 


year; purchases well in ad- 
vance of the date of needed delivery 


For Re presentative 


ance ol the 


: discontinu- 

practice ol using politic i] 
introductions; the maintenance 
of equal finish and quality in goods delivered 
with quality of samples 
unethical practices 
purchasing 


nonesty 


f Vendor 


references as 


discontinuance of 
in obtaining the favor of 
greater frankness and 
goods; greater attention to 
particularly in such 
paper, etc.; more careful 
attention to promises of delivery 


agent 
ibout 
the quality 


articies as 


spec ified 


S0ap 


The whole discussion was summarized in a 
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Edward P. Williams 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
President ASBO, 1951-2. 


statement of Mr. Nienhuser, who said that 
the salesman is the purchasing agents best 
friend and should be respected as such; he 


and his 


service to 


should be appreciated 
willingness to be of 
the schools. From the standpoint 
vendors, Mr. Waddle concluded that what is 
good for education is good for the purchasing 
agent. and in the long run for the manu 
facturer of school materials 
A chart compiled by Mr. Nienhuser indi- 
cated that while one th of 242 
systems in a midwest area of 28 states place 
their orders throughout the year that 1 
than 200 communities buy in May, 
ind July. Fully 50 per cent of all 
are put out in June, with 
difficulties in delivery, et 
A demonstration of 
testing school 
H. Spillman Burns 


continued the work begun 


lor his ability 
educational 


oft the 


school 





t more 


June, 
orders 
corresponding 

methods of 
presented bv 


who has 


various 
Suppues was 
Baltimore 


} 1 
so etiectively by 


himself some five years ago and who has 
made available a great variety of simple 
tests for paper pastes soaps detergents and 
other widely used materials. Mr. Burns 
demonstrated some if the testing devices 
which can be owned in any school syste 
ind used effectively for determining the 
success of vendor in meeting school 
spec fications 


Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction 

The Department ol 

and Construction dev 

of prelin 


Schoolhouse 


Planning 


oted itself to problems 


1 USC il 


nary services, the issuance of bonds 


and the management of school-bond cam- 
paigns. Valuable papers were read by Mr 


Eric Arthur, Toronto, on “Recent Develop- 


ments in Planning the Modern School.” and 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Modern Planning.’ 
by Dr. Paul Seagers, Bloomington, Ind. A 
good deal of attention was given in the 


meetings to the present shortages of materials 


ind the necessity of adjusting building speci- 





fications to types of 


construction : rir 
a minimum of steel. 


re 


Maintenance of Plant 


The Division of Plant Maintena: 
Operation took up practical aspect 
Interior Maintenance of Classro: 
Eugene Hightower, Fort Worth, T, 
Methodical Inspection of School P 
T. B. Kent, Minneapolis. Most oi 
in the first session of the depart: 
devoted to a series of demonstra 
methods of painting school buildings 
and testing of paints, and paint 
Wallace C. Kent of Baltimore 
several years in working out a 
method of determining the effi 
various types of paints, lacquers 
nishes, and of using them in connect 
the finishing of exteriors and _ inte: 
schools and special departments of 
He presented at the meeting a 
technical summary of his findings 
there are specific directions for select 
testing and finish materials 
ipplying finish jobs to various scho 
departments. The demonstrations 
be extremely valuable 

At a second 


paints 


meeting of the dep 

radiant heating was described | ) }] 
Rockey, London, Ontario. The Maint: 
of the Newest Types of Floors was de 


) 


in terms of the successful pra 
Houston, Tex., by H. S. Brannon 


The final session of the Plant Maint 
Department centered around the « 
types of maintenance of visual-ed 
equipment; successful installations of 
heat 


smoke abatement: and similar 


Personnel 


The Department of Personnel Mar 
took up such important problems 
Analvsis.” discussed by Supt. # | 
hast Moline, Ill.: “Better Proced 
Selecting and Promoting Nonteachins 

Van Vlerah, Detroit, M 

The Preparation of Job Specificat 
Basis of Men and of ©) 
Efficient was discussed 
Julius East Lansing, Mi 

Miscellaneous problems of personne 
were discussed on Wednesd ; 
noon. The spirit of the entire ses 
the Personnel Management Departme! 

summarized by Dr. H. H 
ot Columbia University who ren 
ill of the personnel 
seriously 


sonnel by S 


Selec ting 
-ervice 
Barbour 


igement 


, 
etlectiveliyv 


managers Wi 
concerned for the 
ind social welfare of their nonteac! 
ind were developing programs ! 


were 


orale ind improved social ind e¢ 
conditions of school employees. T| 
been a complete turnabout 
personne] policies is against 25 ve 
when the school business manager 


ictually antagonistic and even repre 


the nonteach ng employees 


The Final Session 


final former pri 
Scherer was awarded a cil 
service. A finale 
program was represented in the addre 
Dr J (. Althouse, who described the « 
tional system of the province of Ontario 


At the 
] rancis R 


meritorious 


session, the 


strong 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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“half-instruction” 





can result from 
half-way-right ~~ 


4 0 


laboratory equipment B 


The finest science room equipment will 
not insure effective instruction. Good 
teachers, however, do a far better job 
when equipment deficiencies are remedied. 








And even when new construction is im- 
possible, teaching facilities can often be 
substantially improved. Overcrowding, 
for example, can often be corrected by 
rearranging existing student tables to 
permit addition of several units per class- 
room. Demonstrations can be markedly 
improved by providing your instructors 
with new, more efficient, properly de- 
signed instructors’ desks. 


Your Hamilton Representative has a 
wealth of specialized planning knowledge 
which you can use to advantage whether 
you are improving existing facilities or 
planning new construction—be sure to 
see him soon. 


L-2234 4-student Combination Science Desk 


Reduce your equipment-cost-per-student with these 
desks which accommodate 4 students in 2 sections. 
8 drawers (each with lock and number plate); 2 double 
cupboards; 2 plumbing access cupboards. Lead drain 
fittings. 2 each, double gas cocks, cold water pantry 
cocks, metal upright rods with Greenlaw arms. 
Hamilcote top; body of selected birch finished 
Golden Brown. 


For complete details on Hamilton equipment, Hamilton Manufactuning Company 


see your Hamilton Representative or write to — Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL FURNITURE 
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GAS OR OIL 


Setting the 
Standard 
throughout 
the world 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD 


SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45™ AVE., ELMHURST, QUEENS, N.Y. 


Distaisutons & Deacers Turousnour U.S 
See Ciassiricd Puowe Book 
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(Concluded from page 62) 

Dr. Dwayne Orton, who urged that every 
individual and all organizations, particularly 
the schools, make civil defense a part of 


present-day life and educational service. 


The Exhibits 


The Association has followed the useful 
policy of inviting to the annual commercial 
exhibit only firms of the highest educational 
reputation and of requiring them to send as 
their representatives men who might give 
technical advice on school construction, equip- 
ment, and operation problems. Some 68 firms 
exhibited at Toronto, and there was general 
Satisfaction in the fact that the exhibits 
proved as educational in their way as did 
the formal papers and the panel discussions of 
the program. The exhibitors gave recognition 
to the outstanding service of Elliott Spratt 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Harry A. Rightmire 
Wyandotte, Mich., for their help in organizing 
the work of the exhibitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


R. Stohecker of Reading was 


Dr. Albert 


. elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State School 


Directors’ Association at its annual meeting in 
Harrisburg, Pa 

Othe rftice elected Robert M. ( 
Greensburg, second vice lent Alvin Sw 
son Philadelphia tl ] Ice esident I 
Downe Pottsville, third vice-president ind 
P. O. Van Ness, Harrisburg, re-elected secretar 
treasure 

At the chool direct SSI Gov Jol > 
I dis ed n t t i 
condition of many sch 1 districts in the t 
He said it is possible § million in state 
due in November, to 279 first ‘ 
third-class districts may be paid t t 
it is possible payments may be delayed 
December. The grants are semiannual payment 
to meet teachers’ salaries. The governor id he 
is confident the legislature when it reconvene 
in December will enact a tax program and 
priate enough money to meet school sub 
payments 

The school directors’ convention went on 
ord a opposed to the igning of a House bi 
to permit children 14 years of age to leave school 
for farm or domestic work on approval of the 

cal school board. The bill, passed once by both 
houses, has been recalled for amendments in the 
Senate. The school directors also backed a loyalty 
oath for teacher 

Other resolutions approved the directo 


vould 


TRENDS IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF IMPORTANCE TO 


School Building Construction 
School Bond Sales 

Av. Interest, Municipal Bonds 
Wholesale Price Index 

U. S. Consumers’ Price Index 


U. S. Retail Food Price Index 


Figures for 37 states East of Rocky M 


Dodge 


Ask the federal government to reco; 


necessity of maintaining education at it nas 
possible level through granting priorit 
allocation of crucial materials and su to 


public schools. 

Permit a school board to establish a ° 
pal authority for the erection of school |} 
direct without going to the borough co 
township supervisors. 

Urge passage of legislation to give { 
aid to school districts which have or 
buildings by the use of a municipal aut 

Protest the granting by the State | 
Control Board of any new retail liquor 
to premises within 300 feet of any scho 


erty line 


CLASS FOR MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


\ special class for the educable mentally 


capped children on the junior high schoi 
was opened on an experimental basi 


Franklin Junior High School, Rock Islar 
February 13, 1951 


Supt. Earl H. Hanson reports that 
who had been examined a short time pri 
1 competent psychologist, were chosen 
cw cla . The se bovs ranged in chro 
trom 1 ear ) months to 15 vear 
t averaged about 8 vear 
I primar ind most difficult tas} 
t ! \ to instill in these bo i 
‘ thet « 1 o he ga " 
t vork signed to the 
¢ lt hye e the ad 
' " } t th chool care¢ \ 
t i ct t \ k to be or rh 
tion made the work 
d t ( then could the 
i t d their f ™ 
() t ce KK ‘ 1 maj { I 
] d or 1d ind aritl etic 1 
It ' wd that tl h repetit 
peri f in different form ome progre 
be perceived and noted 
All I in the cla ‘ ‘ 
within the f ework of octalizati I 
whose | it experience I 
one 1 tratior atte inother need i 
of belonging to an in-group, a oul 
capaciti ind abilitic vere still as vit 
rtant to the makir rrowth of societ) 
f anv othe rou 
Th in-group feeling must be fostered 
t the ime time it makes clear to the t 
that within the scope of their limited 
the ( il to any other group with 


SCHOOLS 


Latest Previous 
Figure Month Year Ago 
$127,902,000 $115,846,000 $119,363,000 
$ 69,979,877 $ 79,121,390 $ 63,863,000 
2.05% 2.00% 
177.2 176.7 169.2 
185.5 185.5 185.6 
227.0 227.7 226.4 
] 1B s ] | Department « I 
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WHITEHALL, 
MICHIGAN 


designs school 
around 
classroom 
activities 


unit of the Whitehall Rural Agricultural 

School is an outstanding example of 
thoughtful planning to fit the whole structure 
to the actual needs of classroom activities. Ac- 
cording to William D. Munroe, system Super- 
intendent, experience shows the practical ad- 
vantage of the U-shaped plan in achieving logi- 
cal separation of age groups. 

The school was designed by Warren S. 
Holmes Company, Lansing, Michigan in col- 
laboration with former Superintendent P. D. 
Chatterton, members of the Whitehall School 
Board, teachers and interested townspeople. 
The installation of Heywood-Wakefield Tubu- 
lar Steel Furniture for the entire building was 
arranged by the Oglesby Equipment Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ton NEW White Lake Central Elementary 
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School 
Furniture 
Division, 
Menominee, 
Michigan 


This Kindergarten room is typical of 
the generous proportions and superb 
lighting achieved throughout the 
school. Note the use of easily moved 
Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel fur- 
niture in graded sizes. Shown here are 
all-purpose Chair S-915 with Table 
S-962. 
* . * 

All 19 elementary grade rooms are 
equipped with Heywood-Wakefield 
units. These include Table-Desk 
S 1008 OF and Chair S 915 shown at 
left, Table-Desk S 1028 LL and Desk- 
and-Chair Unit S 501 LL. All units 
can be moved easily and quietly as 
needed. Write today for the illustrated 
catalogue showing the full range of 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. 


Mag 


WAKEFIELD 











Here’s why 4 out of 5 laboratories are equipped by 
Professional manufacturers of laboratory equipment 


Professional help at the planning 


St@ge—Thoroughly experienced representatives 
of any Professional laboratory monufocturer 
] will work with you in translating 


practical experience is 
importont step toword getting the mos! 
budget. 


Have your architect prepere separate 
leboratory 


—or hove loboro- 
tory specifications mode ao seporote section 
of your general construction specifications. 
This permits direct bidding to owners or 
contractors by Professional laboratory monv- 
focturers—assures you full benefits of this 
better cpprooch to laboratory plonning. 


Highly specialized manutacturing facili- 
tles— ore essential in the moking of fine loboratory 


equipment. By plocing your order with a 
5 Professional monvfocturer you secure on 


important production bolance—the economy 
of continuous production of loboratory 
equipment—plus—cuttom monufacture 
where needed. 


Is this useful booklet in your files? 


It was designed for you and contains a variety of authoritative information 
on laboratory planning. Thousands of copies have already been put to 
profitable use—if you have not received yours, write today! 


Laboratory Equipment Section ¢ Scientific Apparatus Makers Associction 
20 North Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, Illinois 


composed exclusively of — 


Oh Lalovatow. equipments 
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School Lands and Funds 


lic school” is a school established and 

{ at public expense and comprising the 
grades, and when established, the 
high school work Rankin v. Love, 
reporter 2d 998, Mont. 





Schools and School Districts 


purpose of a school 
a certain territory 
ol or schools may 
Rankin vy. 

8, Mont. 


district is to 
within which a 
be established and 


Love, 232 Pacific re 


School District Government 


school, when established, 
irt of the public 


becomes a 
school system in a 
t in which it is established, and is 
jurisdiction of the same board of 
elementary grades or other department 
chool existing in that dis 
maintained by taxation 
lying and being within the exterior 
that school district 


Love, reporter 2d 998 


systems 

financed and 
t t rt nl 

ot particular 


Pacific 


School District Taxation 


a school district was located partly in 
ies, a notice of a school bond election 
required to be posted and published in 
inties, but it was sufficient that th 
were posted in the district in one count 
ation Code, § 7402 Board of Super 
Placer County v. Rechenmacher, 232 
porter 2d 514, Calif. App 
maps and plats in the record showed 
) school districts prior to their consolida 
1 common boundary line between them 
miles, such fact rendered 
of bonds of the consolidated district 
that the board did not 
t in its order but 


net 


} 


objection to 


round create 


two noncontiguous 


untenable In re Winston County 
Bonds, 53 Southern reporter 2d 17, Mis 
the minutes of the school board had 


nged after objections to validation of a 
1 school district bonds had been filed 
ol a request 


‘ 


for a continuance on the 
abuse of dis 
e the record showed that changes in 


a change was not an 


tes were mere typographical errors, mad 
faith so that the minutes would speak 

In re Winston County School Bonds, 
rn reporter 2d 17, Miss 


Teachers 


lisiana parish school board was required 
the superintendent of schools notice of 
igainst him and to give him a hearing 
removing him from his position. LSA-RS 
eq., 17:54, 17:443, 17:462, 17:493; La 
1 1921, art. 12, §§ 4, 10 
Parish School Board, 53 
Md, 2S1, La. 


Bourgeois v. 
Southern re 





The fact that certain members of a parish 
(county) school board preferred the charges 
against the superintendent of schools, did not 
make the board itself incompetent to hear the 
charges, since the board’s jurisdiction of the 
hearing was exclusive. LSA-RS 17:1 et seq., 17: 
54, 17:443, 17:462, 17:493; La. const. of 1921, art. 
12, §§4, 10.— Bourgeois vy. Orleans Parish School 
Board, 53 Southern reporter 2d, 251, La 

The Teachers’ Compulsory Retirement Act of 
Illinois, applicable to Chicago, respecting the re 
tirement of teachers attaining the age of 65 
recognizes that a forced retirement of 
teachers in the middle of the school term would 
disturb the smooth operation of the school sys- 
tem and hence its purpose was to provide for 
retirement at a date 
inconvenience to the system 
89, $9 People ex rel 


Vears, 


when there would be no 
SHA ch. 122, §§ 34 
Powell vy. Board of 


Education of City of Chicago, 99 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 592, 343 Ill. App. 382. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


A Pennsylvania statute providing that any 
board of school directors or boards of school 
directors jointly shall employ one or more school 
nurses and shall define their duties, makes it 
mandatory that a school nurse be employed and 
despite a decrease in enrollment and financial 
difficulties in the school district and statute al- 
lowing the suspension of professional employees 
whenever there is a substantial decrease in en- 
rollment, a school district could not suspend a 
school district’s only school nurse. 24 PS. §§ 11- 
1124, 14-1429.— Marnell v. Kane, 81 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 542, 368 Pa. 173. 


Kewaunee QUALITY all the way 





You see it in every piece of Kewaunee laboratory equipment—the 
very finest quality in design, materials, construction and finish. 
Clean, simple, functional design that speeds laboratory work. 
Selected woods, hardware and other materials for lasting service. 
Husky construction with careful workmanship in every detail. 
Handsome, wear-resistant finishes. Kemweld Tops exceptionally 
resistant to water, acids, alkalis and solvents. Top to bottom, inside 
and out, from start to finish—Kewaunee custom quality all the way. 
And it’s all yours at no extra cost. Write for descriptive literature. 





J. A. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street ° 
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Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


Adrian, Michigan 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTION 


At Pasadena and Altadena, Calif., classes in 
weekday Christian education for children of the 
fourth to the sixth grades have started, with an 
increased registration over the school year 1950- 
51. Enrollments for classes can still be received 
until registrations are closed. 


Weekday religious education is being sponsored 
by the Pasadena Inter-Faith Committee which 
co-ordinates the efforts of four groups who con- 
duct and support their own classes according to 
their own belief and program. The committee 
represents 87 churches of all denominations in 
the area in the program. Each group has its 
own curriculum and supplies its own teachers for 
the classes, which meet in churches and homes 
near the schools. 


STUDY LOCAL HISTORY 


At Soda Springs, Idaho, the Caribou County 
schools have begun an interesting project, involv- 
ing a study of the history of each community 
where a school is located. The seventh and eighth 

























CLOCK SYSTEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


used in the entire system. 


failures; 


— always synchronized. 


4, No batteries of any kind 


always available. 


5. Simplest setting of program 








of any signal when required. 


allows individual setting 
— keeping all clocks together. 








parts to require attention. 







macology, Psychology, etc.) 









FOUNDED 


83 LOGAN STREET - 
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- NINE EXCELLENT REASONS WHY SCHOOL MEN 


SPECIFY “STANDARD” 


Only one (heavy duty industrial type) motor 


2. Program mechanism continues during power 
signals sound on correct time im- 
mediately on resumption of power. 


3. Time dial and program are geared together 
reserve 


s hedules; 
punch printed ribbon and place it on drum. 


6. Special schedules may be set up on spare 
ribbons and interchanged ina moment. Extra 
ribbons furnished without charge. 


7. Bell board allows placing any signal on any 15 
program schedule by changing position of 
plug on board; also permits manual ringing 


8. Automatic reset feature for secondary clocks 


not only groups 


9. Entire system is simple in design; fewer 


Other “Standard” Products for Schools: Fire Alarm Systems * Laboratory 
Panels (for Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Shops and Laboratories, Phar- 


sTANDARD 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


pow er 





Master Program 
Controller Type SYN.S 
Approx. Dimensions, 


x 38° «9 
e 
Ask for 


Bulletin No. 18] 








grades have gathered much factual materia] dur- 
ing the school year 1950-51 and are add ng muct 
local color. At the close of the present school 
year all of the material collected wil] be bound 
together and placed in the local libraries rte 
reference. 


PAYETTE REORGANIZATION 

Since 1947, the schools of Idaho have been jn 
the throes of a reorganization program intended 
to eliminate small schools and to raise the leve! 
of educational opportunity for all children. In 
Payette County, the consolidations have resulted 
in three districts—-a centralized district in the 
city of Payette, a second district in the town 
New Plymouth, and a rural district. In bot! 
communities, new buildings have been erect 
and important economies have been achieved. T 
county superintendent, Mrs. B. D. Ransom 
now appointed by the county board of educatior 
instead of being elected at large. The Int 
board consists of one member elected from e 
of the consolidated districts, 
chosen at large 


a 
plus two citizer 


Each of the schools of the county now 


a broadened curriculum 


and complete 
Iwo nurses are engaged. A county-w 
audio-visual library has been establi 
In the 
guidance director has been 
additional 


itory 


central 
as well as a central book depository 
high schools a 
ploved, and shopwork and agr 
tural labor work have been established 
Pavette i special 


ween establishe d 


corrective reading cla 


The salaries of all teachers have been 


increased and the entire financing of the 





has been put on a sound constructive I 


FORM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The schos 
Dist. No. 1, 


ormation of! 


1 board of Community Unit Schoo 
of Onarga, Ill., has announced the 
an advisory council, consisting of 


19 persons, representing the adult population of 
the district, the high school faculty, the elemer 
tary school faculty, and the student coun Tt 
Council has the following purposes and 

tives: (1) to study and express to the 


questions concerning the 


opinion on any 
to endeavor to express to the board 
chool Ler 


que tions 


pertinent to the 
issist the board in explaining t 


| lems arising from time to ti 
to initiate and point out any matte! 

the Council believes would bring about 
ement in the schools 


Iwo member of the student council w 


on ca two members ot the 

year, and five members for one yeat 
il membe hereafter appointed will s 
three year 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Vv ! Conference on School Bus Standa vs 
onal Commission on Safety Education, at W : 
Db. ¢ Secretary im I Eaves, 1201 dSixter 


Washington, D. C 


Nov. 11-13. Illinois Association of School Boares 
at Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Seeretary, Robert M 
Cole, 3064, E. Monroe St., Springfield, Ill. Attendance 


1000. 
Nov. 11-13. Illinois Association of School Adminis 
trators, at Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Secretary F 


hafer, Supt. of Schools, Macomb. Attendance 


Nov. 12-14. Montana School Boards Association, * 
Lewistown. Secretary, J. L. Gleason, Box 669, I ving 
ton. Attendance, 300. 

Dec. 6-7. Washington State School Directors’ A‘? 
ciation, at Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Secretar) ae 
W. Stanley, Box 748, Olympia. Attendance, 50 
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Give your students 


“Professional 





Underwood All Electric Typewriters in your class- 
room make teaching a greater pleasure. Enthused 
students, encouraged by their rapid rate of progress 
...learn faster...more thoroughly...giving you more 
time in which to teach other important business skills. 


Remember, too, that most techniques acquired on 
the Underwood All Electric Typewriter are “carried 
over” by students when operating the manual type- 
writer. Your students are better equipped for today’s 
business tempo. When you teach the Underwood A// 
Electric way today, you are giving them that extra 
“professional skill” to better equip them for a business 
career. Your job is easier...more satisfying...thanks 
to the Underwood All Electric Typewriter. 


Yes, teaching your students on the Underwood Ail 
Electric will facilitate the achievement of many of 
your typewriting objectives sooner...and will prop- 
erly prepare your students for a position in the 
modern business world. 


Be sure you see the new “‘easy-to-teach-on”” Under- 
wood All Electric...the electric typewriter which has 
won the acclaim of teachers...and businessmen. . . 
everywhere! Call your local Underwood representa- 
tive today and arrange for a demonstration. 


Underwood -WLeine = Typewriter 
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TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World’s Champion Typist 


Teaching typing the All Electric 
Way is easier and promotes faster 





progress. Results obtained are more 
satisfactory to teacher and student. 


Students are enthusiastic from the very beginning, 
since effortless action of the electric keyboard actually 
encourages rhythm. Every keyboard key and feature 
key responds instantly, and the “Electric Touch’’ is 
easily acquired by the time the keyboard has been 
learned. With the fatigue element eliminated, the teacher 
can then place early and proper emphasis on speed and 
accuracy development. 


I shall be glad to answer any questions you may have 
about the teaching of electric typing. 


Underwood Corporation——— 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 








Sales and Service Evervwhere ©1951 


Loneceweee | 


Made by the Typewriter 
Leader of the World 
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SCHOOL BOARD UPHELD 


The Grand Rapids, Ohio, school board got into 
a lot of trouble with the Jehovah’s Witnesses re- 
cently over use of the school auditorium 

A group of Toledo Jehovah’s Witnesses applied 
for permission to hold Sunday meetings in the 
auditorium, the board refused so the applicants 
sued. 

They asked a “writ of mandamus.” The 
Jehovah’s Witnesses proved that they could pay 
for the auditorium, that their use would not 
conflict with school use, and that there was no 
other suitable place in Grand Rapids to meet. 
Members of the school board testified that they 
had received petitions and resolutions from civic 
bodies asking them not to let the auditorium, that 
there were no Jehovah’s Witnesses in the school 
district who were citizens or taxpayers, and that 
there were other halls in the village. 

The judges of the Ohio Supreme Court agreed 
with the school board: They said that while a 
school board cannot be arbitrary in deciding who 
can use school property; when it is reasonable 
and uses good faith in its judgment no court 
will upset its decision. The school board had 
reason to believe that the Witnesses would stir up 
feeling and undermine the citizenship training ol 
children. 

A school board has broad discretion in deciding 
who will use school property so long as there is a 


single valid reason for making a decision 


LOGAN ADOPTS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


In his annual report for 1950-51, Supt. Roald 
F. Campbell reports that the city school district 
of Logan, Utah, has fully realized the importance 
of adequate and proper insurance coverage for 
the school properties. The school board has been 
consistent in providing adequate insurance cover 
age during the time of increasing costs and has 
provided for a physical appraisal of the proper- 
ties to determine the present replacement cost 

The district fire insurance program provides a 
blanket fire and extended coverage insurance 
policy, which covers all property of an insurable 
both real and personal. 
The policies carry a 90 per cent reduced rate 


coverage 


nature 


clause. Since the depreciated insurance 
value of the school properties is $2,022,000, the 


board carries $1,820,000, and for that considera- 


tion the companies have reduced the rate by 
per cent. 
Since the school district had very nearly 


reached the limit of its indebtedness and would 
not be able adequately to replace the older build 
ings, it has been necessary to carry depreciation 
insurance. The depreciation insurance, carried with 
Lloyd’s of London, amounts to $195,000, which 
is adequate to cover a fire loss, and includes a 
20 per cent average clause. The policies are 
written for a five-year period and are co-ordi 
nated with the other policies to expire in the 
year when none of the basic insurance expires 
The board also carries fidelity, liability, boiler, 
burglary, and compensation insurance. A student 
accident insurance plan has been in effect since 
1950 with 1490 pupils participating. During the 
year 1951, a total of 1645 pupils participated. 
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The board allows the Cache County Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to handle the insurance 
program of the district. All of the insurance is 
placed by the Association and the commissions 
are divided equally among the agents. The As- 
sociation is active in conducting fire prevention 
programs and uses part of the commissions for 
this purpose. 


BARRINGTON BUILDS BETTER 
COMMUNITY 
The public schools of Barrington, IIl., under 
the direction of Supt. F. C. Thomas, 


joved the privilege and responsibility of exerting 
an influence toward the building of 


have en 


a better com 
munity. During the past several years, the Bar 
rington body 


projects that 


school student have 


faculty and 
attempted to develop and carry out 
will contribute to 
among the 


community. 


improved living conditions 


} 


young people and adults of the 
One of the fruitful activities that the 
have undertaken during the past years has been 


a community 


schools 
co-operative plan 

time, in which the energies of young people are 
directed along constructive lines. A masquerade 
parade is planned for the afternoon school hours 
A party and dance are provided in the evening in 
the junior high building, and 
the park board, and teachers co 
operate in sponsoring it. In the evening a Hallo 
ween dance with music is provided, with prizes 
and refreshments furnished for high school stu 
dents and adults. 

For a week preceding Halloween, store win 
dows are painted with water color paints with 
a variety of pictures. Liberal prizes are supplied 
by merchants, the local Lions’ Club, 
Association, etc. The activities at this 
resulted in constructive activities 


at Halloween 


school 


citizens, 


members of 


Commerce 
time have 
instead of de 
structive energies, and vandalism has practically 
disappeared. 

A second project in which the school has taken 
leadership is the sponsoring of a Busine 
tr\ I duc ation Day, 
results. The teachers in 
lishments and 


which has produced fruitful 


Visiting 


industries of the community be 


Ti te) 





Children’s book week should be 
widely observed in schools. 





come acquainted with a wide variety 
nesses. They exchange many thoughts 
about business and education, and they 
many community resources which can }y 
broadening the curriculum material of ¢} 


er 


BELLEVILLE IMPROVES 
HOLDING POWER 


During the past few years the board 
cation of the Belleville Township High 
Belleville, Ill., has sought to develop it 
program to improve the holding powe: 
high school. During this period the b 
increased its offerings in athletics so that 


many more boys might participate. The 


tling, and golf 
In addition, facilities for educational 


cational guidance have been establishe 


the appointment of two full-time, trai: 
selors. Through counseling and throug! 


into the reasons for failures, the 


rate has been considerably reduced. A 


school 


nurse has 


n been employed to raise the 
standards in the school. 

Another important innovation has be 
establishment of a junior college, wl 
made it possible for 40 per cent of t 
school graduates to attend college P 
only 20 to 28 per cent enjoyed this | 
It is expected that in future vears m 


more high school students will remain to x 
ind finally to go on to college. All of tl 
provements have been brought about 

supervision of Hal O. Hall, superintendent 


Belleville Township High School 


OCCUPATIONAL COOKERY 
TAUGHT 


At Carbondale, Ill., a new course is offe 
selected junior and senior high school st 
which gives all-round institutional experi 
food selection, purchasing, preparation 
ng. The group rotates duties so that by th 

the vear, all have had training in the 


phases of the work. The entire lunch pro 
onducted by this group and has proved ent 
Scholastic credit is offered 
completion of the course 


itistactory. 
luring the last six weeks, the boys go 
homemaking suite where they 
with practical training in elementary food 
ing, woodwork, painting ! 


become a¢ 


curtain hanging 
cleaning, and table etiquette. The 
hop where they get experience in electri 
pairs, repairs to plumbing fixtures, and the 


ry! ] 
mpie tool 


STUDENTS HANDLE ACTIVITY 
FUND MONIES 


At Ridgway, Colo 
Edwin R administrative | 
has been put into operation for the handling 
activity fund monies. Students in the Oray C 
High School at 


, under the direction of > 
Phillep, a new 


Ridgway handle the funds 
prepare all the reports for the 
activity fund monies. At the present time 
plan is working out satisfactorily. 


control o 


a 
®& White Oak, Pa. school board has r 
the old New England “town meeting t 


what the 
Three hundred citizens were present at the 


firsthand reaction on citizen 


meeting. The citizens aired a proposed me! 
with McKeesport. 
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Here’s a great new 


Burroughs to speed 






your accounting 


Never before have educational institutions had the 
opportunity to mechanize their accounting at such moderate 
cost—because never before has there been a medium-priced 
machine so flexible and fast, so easy to operate, 

as the sensational new Burroughs Sensimatic. 


This is the all-new, amazingly versatile figuring tool — 

the machine with a “mechanical brain” that directs it 
through every accounting job swiftly, easily, accurately. 
The Sensimatic makes possible the complete mechanization 
of all your record keeping work from a single machine. 






Handles all These Jobs 
and more 


Budgetary Accounting 


Expenditure and Revenue 
Distribution 


Investigate now. Learn how the Sensimatic can save dollars, 
hours and effort... how surprisingly little it costs to own. 
Write for complete information today. Burroughs Adding 






Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Tts the Sensational 


I 


accounting machiny 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 








Payrolls 


General Ledger 





Student Accounts 








Cost Records 
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PUEBLO RAISES SALARIES 


Approval of a mill levy increase to provide a 
1952 budget totaling $3,547,380 for Pueblo, Colo., 
city schools has been granted by the Colorado 


Although the assessed valuation of property 
within the district increased $4,011,405, it was 
necessary to increase the levy slightly more than 
5 mills in three former districts and 11.19 mills 
in one former district that now make up the 
consolidated operation. The total levy on prop- 
erty in the various former districts ranges from 
31.19 mills to 37.37 mills. 

Effective January 1 all teachers will receive a 
$250 raise and increments will increase from $120 
to $150 annually. The raise boosts the minimum 
salary for holders of A.B. degrees to $2,850. 


principals 


and members of 
staff. Elementary school principals wil! 
$250 raise (A.B. degrees; $300 and $3: 
ing on size of school for A.M. degrees 
raise is provided for junior high schoo! 
and $600 for senior high school principa 
dition principals will draw an extra $250 
weeks’ extra summer work for elementar 
$375 for three extra work weeks for ju 
school, and $500 for four extra weeks 


the 


admi trative 
Clive a 
pend- 
\ $400 
Ncipals 
In ad- 
r two 
hool, 
high 
for 


high school principals. 
Increases granted the administrative st 


tax commission. 

The budget is $519,997 greater than the cur- 
rent appropriation, 83 per cent of the total 
being required to meet salary increases granted 
all employees and the anticipated employment of 
additional teachers. 


Retired employees will receive a $120 annual 
increase 

Clerical staff members will receive a $200 basic 
increase plus a $100 increment. A $300 raise will 
be given operation and maintenance workers 

Largest salary increases will be received by 


from $700 to $1,500 for six employees, i: 
the superintendent. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


®& At Chicago, Judge Daniel A. Robert 
Circuit Court of Cook County, has is 
restraining order against the board of edu 
to prevent it from increasing “emeritus pa 
to teachers, principals, and superintendent 
have retired since 1935. The state legislat 
year had authorized increases up to $500 ir 
s, which are in addition to pensio: 
The injunction 
filed the 





payment 


payments grew out 


Theod 


Sure! Maintenance Men 


- NY 
> OO. ee See 
cd 


|= 
| = 


\ 


pavers suit 
Voight 

®& New York, N.Y 
approved new salary 
stall, 


tracurricular 


in name ol 

a 
The board of educatior 
for the teaching 
organized strike ag 

The ha 
increases under the modified Fa 
ot October l It 
on extra pay for hig 
teachers appointed since July, 1947 
izing the longer 


That’s why | depend on schools. The nev 


in the high schools, with the present maxin 


schedules 
which ends the ainst e€3 
activities board 
new salary 


formula, effective as 


abevance decisions 
ind 
in the 


scales offer $250 to 690 


teaching day 


$6,050; $225 to 4600 teachers of special 
above 6B and junior high school teact 


at the present $5,675—$5,87 


grades 


maximum 


school cler| 


chool 


nonteachers including 


The high 


planning to continue to fight 


MAINTAINEER | ::: 


itory§ assistants 
are 
increase 

> East Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of ed 
has approved the payment of a double ir 


ot S400 to 


SERVICE 


members of the teaching and 
taffs for 1951-52. Increases have a 
given to members of the custodial 
staffs. 

®& At Homestead 
been given $200 


; specialized chemical products perform with “behind-the-ears” thor- for 1951 


trative 
why “buck” the problem | vaih atin 
when you can relax with easy-going Hillyard Floor Care. Simplified Hillyard 
Pa 
acros 


The 


with a 


the M4 hool emplo et 
the 
increases 


Care substitutes “know-how” for brawn .. . easier methods save man hours of 


board salary incr 


work °° were 


given 
to 
janitor 
will be paid 
The r 
effective September 1 
Mo. The increasing tenden 
particularly those in the element 
to take better paying 
expected to save the board 
1951-52. More su! 
will be employed, at lower rates, which wi 
the board 
& Ft. Collins, 
voted to double 
the 


S160 


. . I loys 4 a. 1S¢ 
oughness . . . when I need help—Hillyard sends along a trained floor expert to ee retroactive cla 


yund 
( mploy ee 


year-ri employees. Secretaries 


lend a hand on the job . . . his straight-from-the-shoulder advice doesn't cost than teachers 
me a cent > as of last July 1. 
te icher bee ime 


re 


teachers 


other 


OO increase use 


Louis, 


YOU CAN’T BEAT SERVICE LIKE THAT 
any day in the week—particularly NOW when good maintenance men are so hard to 


find. 


grade to 


industry, j 


resign 


$80,000 in salaries in 


XK Talk over your maintenance program with a Hillyard Maintaincer today 


Get the benefit of his years of specialized experience. Learn the Hillyard way SQ) KK 


Colo. The boar 
the regular salary 
1952. The 
teachers with less 


school 


tO maximum maintenance with a minimum crew and reduce those costs 


as much as 50%. Write for Free Hillyard Help. 


increme! 


teachers for vear new sal 


crement 
hachelor 
degree, and $240 
& Baltimore 


commended 


are lor 





degree, $200 for those with a bac! 


“on your staff not your payroll” for those with a master 
Md. A 
that the 
1 $300 salary increase over the § 
It has recommended automat 
$200 a year for teachers with e% 
with the maximum to be rea 


legislative subcomt 


general assembly 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Branches in Principal Cities 


in teac hing 


ivht vear 
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Get these proved 


TEACHING ADVANTAGES 
of IBM | Clectiie Typewriters 





1. 


2. 


a? 


Faster Technique Development. The easy action of IBM 
Electric keys helps students build word patterns quickly. 


Simpler Operation. The same light touch is used on regular 
and service keys . . . including carriage return. Eyes 
stay on copy. 


. Builds Confidence Quicker. No matter what the student’s 


touch, his copy is uniformly clear and black. He is 
encouraged, has more confidence, improves faster. 


. Increases Speed and Accuracy. A classroom test, for example 


proved that students taught on IBM’s attained 39% 
greater gross speed, and 74% greater net speed. 


. Simplifies Teaching. No special teaching methods or text- 


books are necessary. Students learn the basic skills faster. 
With IBM Electrics, teachers—and students—have more 
time to build speed and accuracy. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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IBM, Dept. AS-5 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send booklet, ‘Electric 


Typewriters in Education,” and 
complete educational kit. 


We'd like to see your new full- 
color sound movie “Electric 
Typing Time” on 

(date) 


ame 





Choo: 





Address 


ity tate 
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SINGLE MANUAL e See the ith renee ,. He If the ditterence . A before you bu ans organ 
AND TWO-MANUAL at um price! CONNSONATA alone offers complete versatility in playing range. 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS CONNSONATA $ alone offers such gorgeous ton ranging trom pure flute to 


richest string voices. CONNSONATA alone offers genuine electronic organs 


in both single and two-manual models, with prices ranging from $1264 and 


upwards. Investigate CONNSONATA advantages NOW... . ask your dealer 


for private demonstration at no obligation You'll choose CONNSONATA 
when you see, hear and play it. Write for literature, and dealer name today 


CONNSONATA,, Division of C. G. Conn [td., Elkhart, Indiana Dept. 1121. 


oe 


full 61-note manual keyboards Ha Ft aS : ; pie 
and a pedal board with 18 d 

notes trom ~ to F. Stop con- 

trols and couplers similar to 

those shown on 2D, right. Has 


in-built speakers and ampli- 


NEW MODEL 2E, above: Two aoe : aE As an 


fying equipment although 
ome . ; 

auxilliary speaker units are 

available tor large installa- 


tions. Single expression pedal. 


wets 
. es , = 
tr — 


ee — es 


w : & 
NEW MODEL 1E, above: Single 


, 
6l-note manual keyboard; 


available with or without 18 
note pedal board. Has in-built 


speakers and amplifier. 


Write “Today 


Compare Connsonata 


pecifications and ad 


4 a5 < t . : . > 
vantages with all other ae “yt et “At -¥ - ; we ; \ Po * . 
; : : : ’ , » case : ‘oO oe 
» ” ~ ed 


organs, electric or ele« 


tronic. Send for FREF ; 
folder and name of your NEW MODEL 20D, above: More versatile 
more beauliful . more organ! Two 
Connsonata dealer. No full Gl-note manual keyboards and 25- 
oblicati« note pedal board, Full tonal range from 
ec 3 cycles to top of audible limits. Fx- 
ternal Ly ha aker unit, standard organ-type 


stop controls and « vraprle rs 


The Connsonata is a development of the Sound 
ond Electronic Research Laboratories of C.G.Conn ‘ CONN LTO 
Ltd., world’s largest manufacturer of band and wWelve POs Fase 


orchestra instruments and specialists in musical 


tone for three-quarters of a century. LITERATURE TODAY! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


hool Planning 





rd onference for 1951 


anf ( Paper, mimeographed, 142 
$4 Published by 


Stanford University, Stanford, 


Plant 
done by 


1951 Stanford School Conference — one of 

mes of the work the Schoel Plant 
ng Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. James D 
was arranged to bring together a group of 
itional experts engaged in school plant work, a group 
experienced architects, some students, a con 
ble group of school superintendents, and other school 
tives engaged in some aspect of city and rural school 


tration 


Connell 


school 


As important in the Conference as the practical and 

reproduced in abbreviated form in 
view insisted upon by the 
This point of view conveyed 
0! plant planning is always an incom- 
» task, that the planning function must be constantly 
in the educational program, and to the 
ty of the community which a school building 


ret 1 materials 
report was the point of 
tor of the Conference 
t 


+} at’ «sche 


ed to changes 


report indicates that the Conference was held 
in which were taken up: (1) child deve 


ind the school plant; (2) educational and 
ispects of school planning; (3) site selection $ 
tural planning as such; (5) providing comfortable 
through lighting, heating, ventilatior 
ntrol; (6) classroom planning; (7) plan: 
instructional areas and services 8 
nditioning old buildings; and (9) resear 
wts are mostly in abstract form, wit 
ulations and outline summaries. By far, the r t 
the report devoted to a serie 
s haracte tics f pe al r j 
ggest that al = schox authoritic approach 
carefully thinking thr ediate 
al ft i and ada ng tl | j abor 
i pilar 4 ¢ espe il i pr es a 
thod nm science ‘ t i ‘ 
I port i “ g 


A Few Reasons Why 
the Committee 
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school authorities to make pr 
programs in : 


jected plants serve expanded 
a section of the country where problems of 
terrain and climate must be especially met. 


Suggestions for Determining the Best Bid on a 
School Bond Issue 


By William B. Castetter. Paper, 16 pp. Published by 
the Educational Service Bureau, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The process of issuing school bonds is a task that 
involves a considerable number of complex, legal, and 
technical procedures. This manual aims to provide a clear 


explanation of one important phase of the bond issue 
problem. It tells how to compute straight-rate bids on 
erial bond issues, how to compute split-rate bids, and 

‘ suggestions for advance planning for getting fav- 


rable bids. It is hoped that the next edition will include 
finding bidders, judging the bids, and 


letermining and bettering the credit of the school district. 


uggestion on 


Legal Calendar for Colorado School 
Boards, 1951 


Compiled by Mrs. Lucy C. Auld. Paper 11 pp. 
Published by the Colorado Association of School Boards, 
Boulder, Colo 

This calendar includes school board meeting dates, 
lates for preparation of budgets and auditing of ac- 


and dates for publishing financial statements of 


irds 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Systems, 
1949-50 


Compiled by Lester B. Herlihy. Paper, 47 pp. 25 
ent Circular No. 292, April, 1951. U. S. Office of 
I 1 Washington 25, D. C 
One f a series of annual studies pertaining to per 

| expenditures in independent city school systems 
I pamphlet gives the total current expenditures for 


9-40 and 1949-50; the average total current expen- 
re per pupil for various years; the percentage range 
amounts of the total current expenditure dollar allocated 

} and the percentage distribution of 


expenditure dollar 


Statistics of the Board of 
Education, Toronto 


( iby C. BB. r t idministrator and 


Annual Financial 


Wayne Stands on both upper and 
lower levels permit maximum 
utilization of all floor space. 


for NOVEMBER, 1951 


secretary-treasurer 
Toronto, Canada 

The statistics of this 1950 report are grouped under 
five classifications: (1) revenue and expenditures, (2) 
capital outlay, (3) unit cost, (4) sundry general statis- 
tics, and (5) balance sheets. The report contains graphs 
and tables for illustrating the statistics named. 


Recreation and Park Yearbook 


Paper, 72 pp. $1.50. National Recreation Association, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

This report is the Midcentury Review of the growth 
and changes in function of American public recreation 
activities, playgrounds, parks, and similar centers. The 
Statistics as of 1950 are an impressive record of which 
we may well be proud. There has been steady increase in 
the quality of recreation and recreational facilities, in the 
quality of the management and supervision, and the vast 
growth in total expenditures which in 1950 represented 
an outlay on the part of local communities and counties 
of $268,911,957. 


Paper, 53 pp. Published by the Board, 


Artificial Lighting in Rural Schools 


By a Committee of Educators. Paper, 22 pp. Nebraska 
State Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Neb 

The basic needs and problems of schoolroom lighting 
are presented, with specific suggestions for incandescent 
and fluorescent installations. Sets up high standard within 
the reach of rural districts. 


Salaries of School Administrative and 

Supervisory Officers 

Paper, 27 pp. $5. Tabulations II-B, September, 1951 
of the Research Division, National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

One of a series of reports containing special salary 
tabulations for school administrative and supervisory 
school officers in 278 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. It includes salaries paid to administrative and tech- 
nical administrative employees salaries of directors, 
assistant directors, supervisors, and assistant supervisors 
of educational divisions; salaries paid directors, assistant 
directors, and supervisors of special subjects: salaries paid 


miscellaneous administrative and supervisory officers 
A Study of Annual Reports 
By Herbert L. Fisher, Tampa, Fla., Price, $1. 


This is a minimum summary of a study of 280 annual 
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First they saw that Wayne Rolling Gymstands meant extra room for intra- 
mural sports . . . and maximum seating when game time was due. 

Then they found that Wayne Rolling Gymstands could provide upper j 
as well as lower level seating facilities . . . and, when used on balconies, 
could be modified by increased rise per row if necessary. 

And they heartily approved of Wayne's completely closed risers .. . 
diagonal bracing against side sway . . . and independent unit stability. 

For these, and for other reasons why you too should specify Wayne: 
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/ WAYNE 
IRON 
WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 
444 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE 


WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA ! 
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city and town school reports. It provides the author’s educational program in science in the rural central schools school building improvements be begun; and that the 
judgment concerning the general arrangement, attractive- of the state Pleasant Street building be abandoned after ten years 
ness, readability, etc., of the reports. It provides also a because of its age. The secondary school plant sh ‘ld 
lysi f . > . : be remodeled and improved. 
complete analysis of the size, number of pages, number The Work of the Educational Consultant in ye remodelec 4) 
of pictures, charts, etc., of these reports. There is a School Buildi Pl ‘ 
sampling of typical charts, graphs, and a listing of (a) SOROR SUNES Saas Ohio Exempted Village School Districts, 195] 
pictures most frequently used and (5) principal divisions Prepared and published by Messrs. Engelhardt, Engel- By John H. Herrick and E — 
of reports. The study provides a starting point for setting hardt and Leggett, 59 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y fe " - nah Ba a Bh ley. Paper 
up a plan for a satisfactory local school report his report preps "yy (l-kno New York firm PP. Sublisnes Dy Me Hureau © ucational Research 
f Pp ctory c t Th eport prepared by a well-known ew Yor ’ College of Education, Ohio State University, Colu; 
Ohio 
Recommended Procedure for U niform School of educational specifications, and (3 consulting services B This od thteonn ro —_— report of 
. . . " ireau oO Aducationa esearch on the finance 
tru ¢ on new buildi ya z » report points out that the . 
Construction Cost Reporting and Comparison . nee Se ies vanaing pnodaiy sy nts os = rollment of village schools in Ohio. The report 
scnool ULGINE eeaqs are acute the L ng costs 3 = . 
Compiled by joint committees of the California School , -_ — A the eobust. > a that the school bonded debt per resident pupil is 
P : mane : . rising, taxes are increasing, and the solutions for these = . ae 
Business Officials and the California Council of Architect Miceee teenth seul edicettonstie aad econemsicsits exempted villages for 1951 averaged $281; the m: 
Paper, 27 pp aa . sia aaa assessed valuation per pupil was $37,751; the scl 
This document outlines a very complete method for - : 7 : 7 rate averaged 22.30 in mills. All the districts had sp. 
classifying school building construction, for developing Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio City operating levies in 1951, and the average millage 
uniform bid forms, and for control of construction ac- School Districts, 1951 these levies was 6.00; the average resident enrollmer 
counts. Finally, the document provides an instrument for = ; ; grades one to twelve was 950 
developing reasonably accurate comparative unit costs By John H. Herrick and Emmet L. Riley. Paper, 11 


“ ; - hich = : +f ty) ) ; 
This is the most valuable document developed up to Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, 


of consultants takes up (1) the determination of school 


building needs in a community, and (2) the preparation 
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: ; ; hed build ee 1 Cin Geeta University, State Recreation: Organization and 
this time for reporting an omparing schoo uilding oon o we we ~~ wer BIVES SIN awe oe . 
construction costs. ° . hic Administration 
‘ ‘ l hac . - 
B report san aad By Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. ( 
or smanct {on r ines Ps parca re she” + aera 282 pp., $3.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 3, N \ 
Measuring Financial Ability of Kentucky mi a o-ehens — Rs inte - meee This book has been written to meet the demand , 
School Districts to Support Education ‘information on the work of the state government 
‘ ; ' “ es . ding and improving community recreation. T 
ompile by shert Ile Yaner ”) . S f sell n rills ) n¢ » total tar . . . 
un ten te 1 ane a © py Beer \clude the responsibilities and problem 
of School Service, College of Education, Uni 


rsity f ident ! 7/3, and the assessed valuation me j { organization and administration. Prepared 
Kentucky, Lexington per resident pu wa 2 | . 1 


t | 1 i i for ' room. th text ll 
Lh ! n nis ext Will aiso rye te 
f the ; ‘ f . 


in setting up community recreat 


This study is a realistic approach to the problem ¢ 


effective use of the local school property tax. It suggest Public School Building Needs in 


a pattern for future development of the financial relation- : on — p . . . : 
ship between the local school distsict and the state t] Ohio Report on Teachers’ Salaries in New York Stat 
the proper utilizatic f the local r ree nd t lited > B Frank C. Moore. Paper, 41 pp., 


ed Committee on Teachers’ Salari 


and personne 


per distrit 
teachers’ salaries in New York 

mpre dy ion of the state minimum salary _ f 

° * 5. ctene ™ “er atlas nad r r ment : . ” » of lee fis 

Planning the Science Facilities for ducte 1 bonus payments; it offers a summary of major 

: : ‘ ; : = eovatios esate 1 , nes recommendations relating to the new 

Central Schools salary schedules, and methods of fina 

Edwin C er, 6 DT hed administratior t } ffort t est the r mmittee found that there is a need { 
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Division of hanl sildings and Grounds of the n the 6-6 plan: that the , - 4 ged: that adjustment in the $2,000 minimum salary to $2,560 
tv? need for new maxin 
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Furnitur¢ | 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 


Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service . . . without obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


1224 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, U. S. A. 
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What makes Royal Electric 


such a popular teaching-tool? 


Like a magnet, that appealing action of the electric- 
powered keyboard draws your pupils. 


But do you have to divert their interest to learning 
the controls first? No! The controls are designed for 
instant accessibility. 


And what a keyboard! 


When you say, “Stroke or tap the keys—with relaxed 
hands and forearms—don’t strike them,” your words 
aren't just words. 


They mean something! Pupils can actually do what 


UYA 


STANDARD - PORTABLE - ELECTRIC 





Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic™ and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 


you say...on this splendidly engineered teaching-tool! 


Besides, the individual pupil can “touch condition” 
the keyboard to her needs...thanks to Royal’s exclu- 
sive ““Touch Control.” 


“Magic” Margin, too... 


And thanks to Royal’s exclusive ‘‘Magic’’ Margin, the 
pupil is encouraged through easy, instant margin- 
setting to learn proper placement of typed material. 


Ask your Royal Representative to demonstrate the 
Royal Electric Typewriter to your classes. 
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Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. N8& 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric, without obligation 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Concluded from page 350 


history, Brannan remarked in his 
prepared statement: “I don't believe that 
any major change in organization is needed 
at this time. It would be particularly unwise 
to undertake a wholesale 
the Department with its inevitable shock, 
disruption, waste of man-hours, at a 
time when all our energies are needed to meet 
defense problems.” 


Secretary 


reorganization of 


and 


Forecast 


S. 1149 appears to have little chance of 


passing in the current Congress 
and if the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments reports out 


legislation to reorganize the Department of 


session of 


Agriculture in the new session which starts 
in January it will probably be a new 
or completely redrawn bill that may very 
likely omit any reference to transferral of 


vocational agricultural education to that 

Department 
Informed sources think it possible the 

Senate Committee may recommend establish- 

ment of a Federal Interagency Committee to 

bring about better integration of agricultural 

research activities with educational programs 
The slash in funds for distributive 

+1, } } as 


education is another legislative situat 


severe 






fecting vocational education with which school 
officials will want to keep in touch. 

This spring the House Subcommittee con- 
sidering the Labor-Federal Security Agency 


recommended that the 
George-Barden funds for distributive occupa- 
tions be eliminated entirely and reduced the 
total appropriation for vocational education 
by approximately $1,794,000 
committee in the Senate restored the provision 
for distributive education 
propriation to the 1950-51 
The final version of 
in conference, 
funds for distributive 
half and provided that not more than $900,000 
be allotted to this field of vocational educa 
tion. The measure also stipulated that the 
House figure of $18.048.261 be used by the 
other three fields of vocational educatio: 
Agriculture, Home Economics. and Trad 


appropriation — bill 


The comp irable 


and raised the ap- 
amount 

the bill as settled on 
that the 


education be cut in 


however directed 


and Industry —in accordance with the law 
which means thev will obtain the me 
mount of money as Was a\ pie to 
last year 
In the school year 1951-52. howe ) 
more than $900 will be available for 
distributive education in contrast to $1.794.498 
2A discussion of the reasons for th r n t 
largely on the need for economy and lack of understar 
{ the value of such training and what it includes appears 


on pages 4117-4121 of the Congressional Record for Apri 
17, 1951. This issue may |t } ‘y= 
the Superintendent of Documents U S G 


Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C 





appropriated for this purpose in 
that state receives 
minimum required by the George-| 
t will take $376,102.49, | 
$523,897.20 to be allocated on 
total population (1940 census) 
Accordingly, although 32 states 
Rico received than this n 
1950-51, under the reduced approp: 
-New York, Penns 
California, Texas 
New Jersey 
more than the minimum amount 
The fact that the proposal to 
tional agricultural 
| S. Office of 


consideration in 


insure each 


more 


States - 
Ohio, 
Massachusetts, 


nine 
linols, 


and 


education aw 
has be 


} 


Congress and 


Education 


for distributive education have rec: 
greatly reduced points up the need 
other 


ng legislators as well as 


formed about the objectives of 


training and the significant way 


ional education is contributing 


ion’s economic well-being and prt 
To keep in touch with legislat 

ments in this field and give help w 

interested educators may wish 

contacts with the Legislative ( 

the American Vocational Asso« 

correspondence with the organization's | 


ve secretary Dr. M. D. Moble 
Vermont Avenue. N.W.. Washingt 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Begins at the Chalkboard 


brighter, fresher. 


A clean and attractive chalkboard makes the whole 


Try this favored combination in your schools. 
one classroom will convince you. 





room 


Schools from coast to coast have proved 
this. They keep their chalkboards clean with Neverip erasers 
which are vacuumed daily with a Little Giant electric cleaner. 


A test in just 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF CLEANER CHALKBOARDS... 


NEVERIP erasers... 


No. | in schools today 


Feel the handling ease as you grasp 
the rounded back ... note the brush- 
like action of Neverip erasing felts 
. .. see them clean with an ease 
and efficiency not expected from 
ordinary And they are 
more economical, too, for with 25% 
more felt in each eraser, Neverips 
wear longer. 


erasers. 


Get the full story 


Little Giant ELECTRIC 


ERASER CLEANER 


There is no better way to clean 
erasers. Little Giant’s double ac- 
tion... a whirling brush plus 


powerful suction draws every 
bit of embedded chalk dust out of 
the erasers. And when erasers are 
so clean, they work like new. 





on Neverip erasers and the Little Giant electric eraser cleaner. 


Ask your school supply dealer or write today for Circular GH51. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. 
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CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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onty MONROE nas 


The smooth, rhythmic stroke of the oarsman pulls a 


shell through the water with amazing speed. 

Now Rhythm-add harnesses rhythm to make the adding 
machine operator faster! Discovered and developed by 
Monroe, this revolutionary new technique trains the 
operator to read figures faster, more accurately, depress 
more keys at a single stroke. And with sensational 
results! Rhythm-add-trained operators in several 

of our larger financial institutions and schools increased 
their adding speeds by as much as 160% after 

only a few hours instruction! 

Teach your students this amazing method of the future. 
Monroe will give you Rhythm-add training 

without cost or obligation. To learn how, write today 

to Educational Department, Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX ft 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 







Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
ond brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


THE NEW 


VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending . 
tPatenred f 


NO 60 Badger 


Avenve, 


on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 


This patented POINTEXt PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE's novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 


3. YOU CAN use copy “as is" — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC® 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp con be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 


4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet AS. 


CHARLES each COMPANY 


esT. teee 


Newark 8, WN. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque emia Equipment 
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PERSONAL 
NEWS 






INDIANAPOLIS ADMINISTRATIVE 
STAFF REORGANIZED 


staff of the 
has been reorganized, under the leadership of Dr 


e administrative Indianapolis public 


I Shibler who became 


wls October 1 


general superintendent of 
1950. The reorganization has led to 
ral staff changes, complying with new legislation en 
by the Indiana general assembly and the recom- 
jations of a central study headed by Dr 
er W. Myers superintendent, who 
new duties December 1 


committee 
deputy assumed 
Richard FE 
education, has be- 
ipervisor of personnel services; Wilbur S. Barr 
director of adult education, has become 
pal of the Washington High School; Edgar H. Stal 

erly vice-principal of the Broad Ripple High Schoo 
t Manual! Training 


follow Emery 


distributive 


ther hanges are as 


erly o-ordinator of 


formerly 


ecome 


principal of the Emmerich 


gh School: Robert J. Schultz, formerly director of pro 
at Shortridge High School, has been named 
wr of adult education and extended school ser 


Dr. Bryon Williams 
ition at Rochester University, has become 


formerly associate professor of 
head of a 
eat roject in. tl 


{ t de velopment 
teria! Miss Florence Guild has become co-ordinator 
econdary education. Dr. Robert Lester has been made 
rdinator of education 


currnuiun 


elementary 
superintendent, ha 


tary school No. 76 


Virgil Stinebaugh 


been made principal of ele 


ON SCHOOL BOARD 74 YEARS 


At Lime Springs, Iowa, Alton 
nt, has helped to build a tradition in his 


Johnson, an 80-year-old 
community 


father before him, and now his son, have served 


total of 74 years on the school board. Mr. Johnson 
ed as secretary of the board two years ago. Loren W 
nson, his son, was named treasurer in 1949 
PERSONAL NEWS 
> Fri Kesson, architect and superintendent of con- 


tion of the New York City schools, will retire on 


ary 1 19582 


after having served 13 years. During 
term of office, he designed more than 100 school 
ling In an official tribute to his work, the New 
rk City board of education said that “his plans have 


sn evidence of the care and thoroughness given to 
h project so that the cost of construction has been 
wer than the average throughout the country. The 
{ cost were reduced to less than one quarter 
ne per cent of the cost of a building. He brought 
w beauty into the design of school buildings in New 
rk City Mr. Kebbon will be asked to design school 
lings for the board as a private architect 
> Huserr C. Armstronc has been appointed director of 
Public Education Association of New York City. Mr 
Armstrong. who has had wide 
and research 


0 


extra 


experience as college pro 
specialist, will head the association's 
ampaign for wider citizen support for better schools 
> The administrative section of the Educa- 
Association has presented the name of Lawrence 
Deretuick for the office of president-elect of the 
(American School Administrators. Mr 
essful teacher, principal 
r, and superintendent and has been superintendent at 
attanooga since 1942 
& Schoolmen in the state of 
¢ candidacy of Supt 


Tennessee 


Association of 


lerthick has been a suce super 


Oklahoma are furthering 

Grorcre D. Hann, of Ardmore 
r membership on the executive committee of the Ameri- 
Association of School Administrators 

© Joun W. Evans has taken the superintendency at 
rain, Ohio, where he succeeds Cyril W. Woolcock 

® The board of education of Crawfordsville, Ind., has 

een reorganized for the year 1952, with Warter I 
RD, president; Mrs. Heren G. Harvey, secretary: and 
rLwyn F. Hustep, treasurer. The other members are 

Virttam W. Kumeincs and Mervin B. MALLFRY 

& Wisconsin members of the AASA have joined in 
romoting the candidacy of Supt. Les Bowsner, of Tole- 
Ohio, as president-elect for 1952 

> Maurice Croreau has been elected a member of the 
hool board at Pontiac, Mich., to succeed Fred D 

Mondin 

> Cart Newton has assumed his duties as superintend 
t of schools at Bell City, Mo 


> A. F. Davis, of Prudy, Mo., has been elected su 
rintendent at Watson 

© Joun Martin has accepted the superintendency at 

Harrisburg, Mo., where he replaces Earl E. Hitt 

> Max J. Fiswer is principal of the Wheatland Ele 


entary School at Wheatland, Calif 


DISCOURAGE MISUSE OF 
SCHOOL PROPERTY 


At Lamar, Colo., the school board decided two 
years ago, that the maintenance cost of the 
Union High School building and grounds was in- 
creasing out of all bounds. The increase was 
traced to the malicious defacement of school 
property in the form of broken windows, mark- 
ing on walls, and marking and carving on school 
furniture 

Superintendent Max Coffman reports that at 
the suggestion of the student council of the high 
school, a program was inaugurated to encourage 
respect for public school property. The board set 
aside $500 each year to cover all defacement over 
and above normal use. The first year under the 
new policy produced a saving of $140. In 1950-51 


clean hands 


assure better 


health... 
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a credit of $450 was returned to the student 
body. The money was expended for a_ public- 
address system, which is being used regularly for 
athletic events, school dances, and other school 
activities. 

The board and the school faculty believe that 
the money thus saved on upkeep has been put to 
a much more worth-while purpose and that the 
students are learning valuable lessons about the 
respect for public property. 

ssdinialaced ° 

®& The sum of $1,750,000 in public school funds 
belonging to the city of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
invested in short term U. S. Government secur- 
ities to net 174 per cent. The bonds will be sold 
as the school board needs money to pay for new 
school buildings and reconstruction jobs on old 
buildings. 









provide... 
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_ LIQUA SAN “C” 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


concentrated 
for economy= 


40% soap solids 


A trial will convince you that Liqua-San 
“C” is the finest soap you can provide in 
wash rooms, and, at the same time, you'll 
learn of its money-saving advantages. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Ind. > Toronto, Canada 


(1) Send Liqua-San “C” Sample. 
[ Send Maintenance Supplies Catalog. 
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DELTA ANNOUNCES A 


CONTEST FOR THE 
BEST SCHOOL SHOP LAYOUT 


under the title-theme 


In an effort to gather and present the most advanced thinking 
in school shop layout, Delta is sponsoring this contest so that 
you—the men who know school shop requirements best—can 
submit your ideas on modern, efficient shop layouts. 


Your entries will be judged by an impartial panel of out- 
standing shop instructors, administrators and architects. 


At the close of the contest, best plans will be gathered into 
book form, as a service to school men throughout the world 


GROWING NEED FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


You know the amazing job done by America’s school shops 
for you have had a part in it. You know, too, what infinitely 
greater demands the future will make on America’s schools 
Plan now to take part in this vital contest-—present your 
thinking on sound shop planning, and at the same time com- 
pete for these valuable Delta tool prizes. 


CONTEST INSTRUCTIONS 


All entries are to be submitted on the official Delta Shop 

Floor Plans. 

The true location of windows and doors must be indicated, as 

well as lumber and material storage area and tool room area. 
it is not necessary for such storage creas themselves to appear on 
the plan, but entrances to them must be clearly shown. 
c. Entries may be submitted in as many divisions as desired, but 

each entry must be on a separate official floor plan, and must 
indicate clearly the division for which it is intended. In each case, 
the type of shop should be described (wood, metal, general, etc.). 
d. A supplementary description must be submitted explaining why 

the various arrangements ore made. In cases of similar layouts, 
this description will be the deciding factor in judging. 


e. Supplementary drawings may be submitted showing bench 
design, cabinet types, tool panels, etc., only if they are suffi- 
ciently individual to influence better shop performance. 


"School Shops for Today and Tomorrow 4 


PRIZES OFFERED IN SIX SCHOOL DIVISIONS 
1. Elementary School Shops—7th and 8th Grades. 

High School Shops—9th to 12th Grades. 

Junior High School Shops—7th, 8th, 9th Grades. 

Senior High School Shops—10th, 11th, 12th Grades. 


Technical High School Shops—Trade Schools, Vocational, 
Continuation and Part-Time and Adult Education Schools 


Technical Institute Shops — high school post-graduate courses 
or 13th and 14th grades. 


You may submit an entry in any one or all of the six divisions 


f The layout should allow for an anticipated 25% to 50% expan- 

sion in student requirements. The shop of "today" should be 
shown on your floor plan No. 1; the “future” part of the shop 
should be clearly indicated on your floor plan No. 2. 


Contestants must indicote whether or not the plan is original 
g- or existing (if it is an existing shop, it must have been designed 
by the entrant). 


CONTEST RULES 
Contest starts November 1, 1951. 
The contest closes at midnight, July 31, 1952. 


Prizes will be awarded concurrently with the AVA convention 
in Boston, November, 1952. 


All entries become the property of the Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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of Delta Precision Tools! 





Ist Prize — 


— for the 
Best School Shop Layout 
$1000 worth of 


Delta Tools—your 
own selection 
= 


Tt 









Wc 


30 tlonor Awards, 5ineach Chssification 


— 4 bound volumes of Deltagram plus a complete set of Delta instruction 
and project books plus a year’s subscription to Deltagram. 
All prize and award winners will receive a handsome Certificate of Attainment. 
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VALUABLE PRIZES 


IN SIX SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS 


6 Division Prizes 


— for the Best School Shop Layout 
in each School Division 

— $350 worth of Delta Tools 
— your own selection 














YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Here 1s your chance to make a valuable contribution to school 
shop planning, gain national recognition for yourself and, at 
the same time, win a valuable prize of fine tools you’ve longed 
to possess in your own personal shop. 

Your teaching experience has given you ideas for proper 
shop layout. Now you can put them to use. Decide today to 
win! In order to allow yourself every possible day and hour, 
act immediately 

@ read Contest Instructions @ read Contest Rules 
@ mail the coupon 


and you'll receive your official Entry Form and floor plans 


SEND THIS COUPON 


to get your 
Delta Official 
Contest Kit 
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Who is eligible? 


This contest is open to school men engaged in instruction, 
supervision or administration of Industrial Arts, Industrial 
and Vocational Education, and to graduate and under-graduate 
students at accredited teacher training colleges. 

Not eligible are all persons employed by or in any way 
identified with the Rockwell Manufacturing Company — its 
divisions, its dealers and distributors, its advertising agencies, 
including all members of their families. 
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DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 
MIL KEE 

. Rock welll wanuracturins company 

| & 709M E. VIENNA AVENUE* MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

| 

| Please send me the Delta Official Entry kit for the 

| Delta School Shop Layout Contest 
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Austin, Minn. Approved $4,000,000 for 1951-52 


Kalispell, Mont. Adopted $1,525,927.31 for 1951-S2. 
| FINANCE Galveston, Tex. Adopted tentative $2,052,173 for 1952. 
Moline, Ill. Adopted $1,979,038 for 1951-52 
Yonkers, N. Y. Adopted $5,988,126 for 1951-52 
H nD TAXATION Washington, D. C. Requested, $36,262,300. Included is 
$13,088,000 for capital outlay. 


Des Moines, Iowa. Final budget, $9,113,050 
Clinton, Iowa. Final budget, $1,249,090 
SCHOOL BUDGETS Cleveland, Ohio. Adopted $28,995,491 for 1952 
Rock Island, Ill. Operating budget, $3,072,708.70 
Great Falls, Mont. Approved, $2,002,707 for 1952 San Antonio, Tex. Adopted $12,000,000 for 1951-52 
Toledo, Ohio. Adopted, $10,329,695 Penn Twp., Pa. Approved $1,263,155 for 1952 
Green Bay, Wis. Approved, $2,000,000 Harrison Twp., Pa. Adopted $1,070,563 for 1951-52 
Superior, Wis. Adopted, $1,380,040 El Paso, Tex. Adopted $5,335,000 for 1952 
Seattle, Wash. Adopted, 2% million dollars Davenport, lowa. Adopted $2,968,581 for 1951-52 
Omaha, Neb. Adopted, $6,760,569 Pasadena, Tex. Set up $1,884,676 for 1952 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Recommended, $6,861,164, an Waterloo, Iowa. Adopted $3,162,015 for 1951-52 
increase of $1,475,103.91 
_Pueblo, Colo. Tentative budget, $3,547,380. Levy SCHOOL BONDS 
37.337 mills for 1952. 
Baytown, Tex. Requested, $1,967,212 for 1952 Columbus, Ohio. Sold $2,790,000. 
Independence, Mo. Tentative, $1,416,693 District No. 46, DuPage County, Ill., sold $245,000 
Appleton, Wis. Requested, $1,013,748 at 100.3763 for 2% per cent coupons 





Summing FJouward ECONOMY ? 


. 
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Save up to 50% with 
MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS! 


Yes, it has been proven in hundreds of school 
washrooms. You don’t have to buy a cheap towel 
to get a low cost service. MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS 
are tops in absorbency, strength and softness. 
TURN-TOWLS are easy for students of all ages to 
use—and they provide controlled dispensing 


that cuts towel waste in half!!! 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Member of National School Service Institute 


icieseansiesidiaiiiiiaiiiaeiaiiiaiaiaienell 
PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 


Hoboken, N. J. Sold $877,000, at 100.02) 
per cent coupons 

Wayne Township, N. J. Sold $587,000, at 
2.80 per cent coupons 

Metamora, Ill. Approved $90,000 issue 

Filer, Idaho. Approved, $400,000 

Ridgville, Ohio. Sold $520,000 bonds. 
at 101.559 

Rapid City, S. Dak. Adopted, $1,132,000 

Pueblo, Colo. Approved, $3,547,380 

Lane County, Ore. Sold $977,000, 20-year 
2.0832 per cent ; 

Hempsted, N. Y. School District 3. Sold ¢ 
at 100.20, for 2.80 per cent coupons. 

Cheltenham Twp., Pa. Sold $756,000, 
for 1344 per cent coupons 

Amherst, N. Y. Sold $920,000, at 100.279 
per cent coupons 

Murray, Ky. Voted $150,000 for elementary 

Buchanan, Mich. The school board is pla 
school bond election to vote $725,000 in bond 
new school 

School Dist. No. 95, Montgomery Co., II! 
000 bonds, at 101.766, net cost 2.35 per cent 


at 


sold 


A superintendent who read an address before 
a citizens’ group asked an old politician how he 
liked it. “Well,” said the latter, “I didn’t. First 
of all, you read it. Second, you did not read it 
well. And third, it did not make sense.” 


Also Subversive! 


A teacher of social science was perhaps 
very tactful when she asked a boy whether | 
father had ever belonged to a subversive org 
ization which was trying to overthrow the g 
ernment in Washington. 

To her surprise the boy said: “Yes, tea 
he was.” 

Startled out of her wits, the teacher said 
“And what was the name of the organizatio: 

To which the boy replied, “The Republi 
Party.” 


More Than Even 


Junior: Pop, teacher said the world rev 
on its axis 

Senior: You must have misunderstood 
son. The world revolves on taxes. — Wall 
Journal. 
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Smt ot buy ball by qutbbwrk Sruat not 
Smust not buy Gol by Guisnunrk Gust not 





You'd slap the dunce’s cap on students 
who didn't prove their arithmetic or math problems. 


Then why not make the athletic ball salesmen prove their 
claims — or “on-with-the-cap”! 

If you could buy pencils that would last months instead of days — books 
that wouldn't get dog-eared, and chalk that wouldn’t disappear into dust, 
you'd buy them, wouldn't you? 

Then isn't it smart to buy athletic balls that have a proved record of 
endurance — that an unbiased, independent research organization has put 
through the paces and found better-by-test? 


America’s top independent research laboratory has proved that Voit-built 
balls averaged between 33'4% and 400% better durability and performance 
than any, any other rubber-covered balls on the market. And, furthermore, 
Voit was the only manufacturer confident enough to pay a research labora- 
tory for such an independent uncontrolled test. (Free copy of test report 
available upon written request.) 

So — in effect — your conclusion is simple as Q.E.D. —“if you're not buy- 
ing Voit, you're paying too much.” 

Remember — when buying athletic equipment —“a penny saved is a 
dollar burned!” 





shneca Sint jhebletio Ei yoypmont 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 
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PROFESSIONAL DES MOINES BUILDIN: 


The school board at Des Moines, 
proposed a new school building pr 
D i RECTORY cost about $18,000,000. Since the 
about $6,000,000 on hand, this mea: 
authorization for $12,000,000. The | 
proposes an increase in the schoolhous: 
JOSEPH BAKER SCHOOL BOND SALES from 1}2 to 2% mills, which is to 
ARCHITECT During the month of September, 1951, perma amortization payments on a new 8&8 


“ “ nent school bonds were sold in the amount ol dollar bond issue and to pay for a larg: 
Only “Common Sense Schools $69,979,877. The largest sales were made in Cali- of school construction on a “pay-as-you 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION fornia, $4,300,200: Connecticut, $5,883,000; Illi While Des Moines people are well 


NEWARK OHIO nois, $3,900,000; Michigan, $3,298,000; New the need for new s¢ hool buildings, and a 
’ Jersey, $3,946,000; New York, $6,449,977; South to put up the money for them, they d 
Dakota. $12,533,000: Texas. $8,067,000 to be rushed into something they hav 

As of September 27, the average vield of twenty time to study. 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF bonds was 2.05 per cent. In its proposal, the board did not 
During the same period the total for school breakdown of costs for individual pr 
Architect — Engineer funding, refunding, tax notes, and anticipation talked in general terms about new cent 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS notes amounted to $3,499,000. The largest sale ties for group physical education, but 
was in Massachusetts, $1,742,000 


pecify what this meant, or how much : 
vould cost. It named particular location 


CONSTRUCTION chools and additions, but was vague aly 
BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS During the month of August. 1951 ntr: the 12 million dollars was to be divided 


were let in the Pacific Coast States for 33 school 
DESIGNERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING, ELECTRICAL, buildings Twelve addi SAY Cl y ' 
Sadiisan ane cpeaananaat eam ee ee ee ee ae MILLEN SCHOOL BUILDING 
LIOT l ré vOrledc eliminary . 
. ; . , . ; The county school board at Millen, Ga 
stages, at an estimated cost of $4,941,436 P , 
completed a survey of the educational 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 


, at a cost of $17,512 


OR NEW AND EXISTING SCHOC 


MOLINE PEORIA BURLINGTON 
1OWA 


ILLINOIS ILLINOIS In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, cor 


tracts were let during the month of September 


for 35 school buildings, : otal cost of $15,113.,- : 
- d at a tot CORE ¢ o15.1 tudents The board will shortly undertah 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 780. During the same period projects to be furnishing of adequate school facilitie: 


financed with the aid of federal funds were re ' 
: . ; olored children. A consolidation progr 
Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect AIA. ported in preliminary preparation, at a cost of ; , eurated. with ‘ntral higt 
A z e190. rh, ‘ l tmLeUuTrated Wilh 1 cent il MeN 
School Surveys — Planning — Design $1,041,42¢ hildren 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


During the vear 1951-52 a new hig! 


nt wide in scope, is to be erected ! 


STOCKTON PROPOSES 8 MILLION cate aa ol 
DOLLAR PROGRAM STAR ingen bin - 
The board of education of the Stockton Unified ings ae 


STANLEY BROWN School District, Stockton, Calif. has begun an he board of education of Parma, Oh 


$8,800,000 school building program, to include £¥9 werk on the construction of its new 
ARCHITECT three elementary schools, a an high school, and kh school. estimated to cost $2,000,001 
Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma numerous additions to existing buildings building is being erected with funds provide 
and Louisiana : © bond issue approved by the vot 
3851 Coder Springs a BEGINS SCHOOL BUILDING in May, 1981, The new building will ofc 
The board of education of community unit sary school and community features 
school district No. 1, of Onarga, IIl., has taken omplete senior high school program 


D A V l D G l L L steps toward an extensive school building pro ” ; n auditorium seating 1800 pet 


, , gyn sium acco mdating 2000, a librar 
gram The program is being financed with i accomm«¢ lati 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 0,000 school bond issue. A second bond i ministrative offices, a “little theater,” 2 


).000 is being used to build a new I 


cnoc 


omplete equipment and furnishings 
Functional & Economical Site Planning s aenebiiine Gk 6 cle With the completion of the new high 
0 0 SISTING * Classroon a gymnasiun 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 1 shop, and locker rooms the present Schaaf High School will bec: 


high choo] housing grade evel 


BEGIN SCHOOL SURVEY ind nine 
JOSEPH C. GODDEYNE he board of education of Dist. 88. York 


ARCHITECT community high school, Elmhurst, Ill, } nny SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


na r 
American Institute of Architects loved Dr. William ( Reavis, of the Chicago arbondale, Ill. The board of edu 
Personalized Professional Services uiversity Field Services, to undertake irve completed the erection of an addition 


i 
Architectural — Structural — Mechanical he study will include school population, school communit 
} 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan building need ind suggestions for the solution or a cafeteria, music rooms, shoy 


high school building, whuict 


conditior ne rar in art room, a homemaking 


classrooms. The addition ts exp 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. ier the gen n of Dr. Pau » apace sullclent Sor the 


ing iperintendent of Dist. 88 ®& Since 1946, the board of educatior 
Architects — Engineers land, Mich., has completed a number 


Contemporary School Planning MARSI [IALLTOWN BUILDING I ind junior high school building 


The board of education of Marshalltown. Iow otal : » An uncommitted 
Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. berur 


in extensive sch building pr uT rom this source was used for 
elementary schools have been complet truction of ive-room unit for an eler 


odernized; two additions have 


McFadzean, Everly & Associates let: didsliak aaa 


' ' 
SITE PLANNING ENGINEERS t at the high scho 
Since 1930 , , 
\ rs W be asked te ppr e an ad ran tapi Mict The 1 
Specializing in the Design of 7 ‘ . ’ Mich 

School Grounds, Athletic Fields, College na Ni r 
Campuses Consultation Construction of } } ‘ o tl rectior to perm oard to carry its own fire 
Drawings, Supervision : 


V« r A | ity ter t nel t x V1 to ( bu 
874 GREEN BAY ROAD WINNETKA, ILLINOIS ' euanee S 


been erecte hool. The new buildings are needed tot 
nd one a } Leer j ease in tl hool population ind the 


baciiits 


| provide in allotment « 
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ristocrat of coffees 


FINE COFFEES have been a Sexton tradition ever since that 
day three generations ago when John Sexton opened his first 
tea and coffee store. In Sherman Blend exquisite coffee, the 
Sexton experts have exceeded all their past achievements. 
It is the perfect guest coffee, full bodied, full of flavor and 
fully satisfying. And with full forty cups to every pound, it is 


truly economical. 


JOUN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1951 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


(Concluded from page 51) 


accepted as expressing the sentiments of the 
Council and was recommended to be sent to 
members of Congress: 


Dear —— 

Is it important to build schools? 

If you think it is, you had better plan to do something 
about it. Consider these facts: 

1. The NPA allotted 21,000,000 tons of steel for the 
fourth quarter of 1951 for all purposes 

2. They allocated 3,300,000 tons of this amount (15 
per cent) for automobiles 

3. They allocated 100,000 tons of steel (% 
cent) for school construction 

4. The steel allocated for schools will barely complet« 
projects now under construction. The outlook for needed 
new projects is dismal 

5. Allocations for schools of 1 per cent of national 
steel production each quarter would enable America 
meet its educational plant needs 

Do these figures show what the people, their congres 
and the organization set up to allocate essential materia 
believe in education? Do they reflect your feeling about 
the importance of housing our children for effective edu- 
cation? Do you consider education a definite part of the 
over-all defense effort? There is evidence that steel is 
available for needed schools without handicapping defense 
The difficulty seems to lie in obtaining recognition by 
the NPA of the importance of adequate schools 

You can heip 


of 1 per 


Key men are Manly Fleischman, administrator of the 
NPA board, and Charles E. Wilson, chairman of the 
DPA. On your own or through other influential persons 
or groups, let these men know what the above facts 
mean to the children of your community 


Prof. Robert H. Beck, of the University of 
Minnesota School of Education, addressed the 
members at the annual banquet on the recent 
need for protecting the schools against the 
attacks of irresponsible enemies 





Cost Reporting 


Perhaps the most significant meeting of the 
convention was the discussion of an instru- 
ment for developing a reasonably accurate 
means of reporting school construction costs 
and comparative data. Reporting the work of 
the 1950-51 Joint School Building Committee 
of the California Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials and the California Council of 
Architects, Dr. Bursch outlined a plan for 
(1) setting up the minimum essential prin- 
ciples and procedures of school-plant construc- 
tion; (2) a series of instruments for securing 
the essential data including (a) bid form 
insert, (6) a description of construction ac- 
count classifications, (c) a breakdown of 
accounts, (d) a yardstick for classifying build- 
ings according to educational completeness and 
constructional materials, (e) a basic cost 
comparison form 

Upon recommendation of a committee 
headed by Dr. Charles Bursch, California, the 
council voted to add the stimulation of re- 
search and the promotion of long range as 
well as specific planning to its list 
purposes 


ol primary 
to limit its membership to public 
officials and college staff members engaged in 
school-plant activities. 

The group chose Boston as the place of the 
1952 meeting. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


® Rhinelander, Wis. The wasted half hour be 
fore school opens in the morning is to be put to 
use for 2000 Oneida County rural school chil 
dren. Most of these children ride to school each 
morning in the school buses. The county school 


Prepare your students, now, for 


officials plan to make the time between 
8 a.m., a period of information and ; 
Radio Station WOBT, Rhinelander, ha 
to give the time, five days each week 
broadcasting of music, safety talks, skit 
servation, health, and other special feat 


30 and 
uction 
Offered 
lor the 


con- 


®& The DeKalb County board of edy 
Decatur, Ga., has completed a reorgani: 
the school system. Since 1947, under a 
the citizens of the county, a new board h, 
created from five electoral districts. This | 
has full authority to employ a superintendent +, 
serve at the pleasure of the board. Each yea; 
as the term of a board member expir 
cessor is elected. The changeover will be ; 
on the expiration of the term of the 
elected superintendent. 

The administration is on a system-wicd 
with policies for the employment of per 
and with financing uniform for tax rate 
erty assessments, and allocation of school fund 


®& Leesburg, Va 
has been 


Religious education instr 
introduced in the Loudoun C 
under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Sherman and Miss Dorothy Williams. Last year 
97 per cent of the pupils were enrolled i: 
classes 


> At New Castle, Ind., the publi 
extended their outdoor education 
program includes ten weeks of 
for sixth-grade students and two weeks 
secondary student body. One of the new 
mentary buildings has five acres in a bird sanc- 
tuary. The board is seeking land withir 
local which may be used as a tr 
ground for science conservation. Plans have 
started for a Business-Industry-Education Day 
be held in November. 


schools, 


chools } 
activities 
school car 


area 


management positions. Continued 
industrial expansion yearly re- 
quires a larger supervisory group 
whose basic knowledge is well 


There is 
s 

No Substitute founded. The boys in your school 

are entitled to practical experience 


for in modern shop methods. South bese a fandeeetaeeebitinn .. ti deihiemtion be on 
Bend Lathes have been selected thing oho 
by most of the better equipped 
schools for their shops. They are 
easy to operate, rugged and eco- 
nomical to maintain. 

WRITE today for a copy of our 


ee , 
& 3 book “Modern School Shops.” AN tai \'/ | (3 
SOUTH BEND LATHE 5 unas 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA © Building Better Tools Since 1906 
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hws spote of emerent educotonal authority + 


inspecting of the tendency to cut down on whoo 
budgets Me continved Public education « every bod 
heritage 0 mutt beep ow school: bree and stron 
+0 they turn help beep ws strong ond tree 

th pvbbcimg — far we connet neglert te 


ogaltly schoo! authorities clos Moley 


Tayler Fountans among today + wital tool becouse they 


help protect the health of the young conten: of Amerce 


Experience 


The Halsey W. Tayler Co., Warren, Ohio 


an 
Ci 











Change old desks to 
eye-saving natural finish 





Lighting experts say: 
“Desks should be natural 
colored wood with a non- 
glossy finish.’’ The old 
dark, polished desk tops 
produce too great a con- 
trast between light-colored 
books and papers. That 
causes eye strain, discom- 
fort, and needless fatigue. 





SKIL Belt Sander — Model 448 


3” belt. Weighs 15% Ibs. Size: 44%" 
wide x 15%” long x 8" high. 
Belt speed: 1200 ft. per second. 
Durable. Refinishes all materials 
.. wood, metal, or composition. 
Many school uses: refinishing desks, 
furniture, blackboords, etc. 
Model 449 — Construction similar to 
Model 448 with efficient dust col- 
lector added. 





Get complete information from your SKIL Distributor 


There’s no need to buy new desks to combat 
eyestrain. At a fraction of new cost, SKIL 
Sanders refinish desks to recommended natu- 
ral color—quickly and completely — restore 
perfect smoothness to desk tops at the same 
time. You get like-new desk tops, scientifi- 
cally correct in color, at only the cost of re- 
finishing —and SKIL Sanders keep even that 
cost low! 


SKIL Products are made only by SKILSAW, Inc. ( [hi 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. PORTABLE TOOLS 


Factory branches in principal cities 








In Canada: Skiltools, Lid., ¢ 66 Portland Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS 


Produce 


Better Work 


and teach respect for 


good quality 


Gold Medal Products for art education are 
constantly laboratory-checked to maintain 


excellence of performance and purity. 


CRAYOLA*-— Known to every school child 
because colors are permanent and do not 
smudge. Boxes of 8, 12, 16, 24 and 48 col- 
ors, or in bulk. 





PERMA* 
Pressed Crayon 


Especially processed for both ; 
broad work and fine detail. AY g\XTEEN 
Firm, velvety texture. Gives long 1X 
service. Never rubs. In boxes of 
8 and 16 colors or in bulk. 


<7 m 


BINNEY ¢ SaeiT CO. EW Yon 








SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


The original finger 
paint, available in sets 
with paper.instructions 
and spatulas, or in bulk 
from 2 oz. to gallon 


jars. In 6 colors. 


COLORED AN-DU-SEPTIC* 
Dustless chalk crayon for chalk 


board or paper work. Extra fine 
texture. Available in boxes of 


ty, ee - \\ 
Wy) si ; vas \ 12, 24 and 44 sticks, in 24 as- 
‘ 


Art and Craft Catalog 





*Reg. Trade-Marks 


sent on request. 
Address Dept. SB, 





41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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' THIS 1S IMPORTANT! 


When you look over the blue prints 

\ of proposed Schools, Playgrounds, Recrea- 

tion Centers, etc., make it a point to see if 

= adequate provisions have 

been made for Outdoor 

Drinking Fountains and 

Hydrants. 

This is important to 

the health and welfare 
of your youth. 


“It Pays to Buy MURDOCK” 
The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 
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A Chair Designed | to Make a 


that FOLDS « 


Will make its mark os one of 
the most useful adjuncts to port- 
able seating ever devised 


This FOLDING TABLET ARM 
CHAIR is just the thing for — 
LECTURERS 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 
SEMINARS 
LABORATORIES 
TAKING MINUTES, 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 
The arm is an integral part cf 
the chair — NOT AN ATTACH- 


MENT. It may be adjusted to 
several positions — 


1) Raised upright to permit free 
ingress and egress 


2) Completely lowered to the 
side 


3) Folded flat against the seot 
for compact storage 


ee ee 


4640 W. Harrison St. 








No. 2317-WTA 
Doubly Reinforced 
Steel Frame with Ply- 
wood Seat and Solid 
Wood Arm. Available 
with Seat only or Seat and 
Back upholstered 

. 
Rubber Feet prevent noise ond 
marring 

. 
The Only Folding Chair of 
its Aind anywhere 

7 
Write today for folder, prices 
and delivery data 


COMPANY 





, Dept. 2, CHICAGO 44, ILL 


Texts that set new standards 


in SPELLING 


by James A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D. 


Professor and Chairman of Elementary Division, Graduate Department 
School of Education, Fordham University 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


All the problems and techniques concern 


ing the actual teaching of spelling are 
worked out here in tested form which 1s 
adaptable to various classroom situations 


for teacher preparation. $2.51 


A BASIC LIFE SPELLING 


VOCABULARY 


Setting up a curriculum in spelling 1s a 
pleasure with this clear, 


guide to the 


words. 


selection 
Includes 


comprehensiv« 


a list of 2650 word: 


chosen for their usability in life needs 


Order copies for 30 days’ 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


811 Bruce Bldg 


$23.5 


free examination 


Milwaukee 1 Wis 
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THE CHILD AND THE LAW —II 


Continued trom page 4 


children should not be sent home 

t something forgotten. It would apply 
equal force to intermediate grade chil- 
ren who must cross very hazardous streets 
iilroads; and to any age child who 
t utilize an unusual type of transporta- 
vecause Of the odd time at which he 
make the trip. A high school pupil 
usually comes by school bus and is 
elled to hitchhike because of being re 
ed to make a special trip home at an 
time could conceivably sustain an ac 


if negligence against the teacher, if he 


e injured as a direct result of the hitch 


’ 


(he hazard to the safety of the pupil 
the consequent legal hazard to the 

her is not the only objection to sending 

ils home to secure something forgotten 
such action is educationally wrong. Psy- 
logically, forgetting is not a positive act 
results from the extinction of the stim 


s traces involved in remembering: that 
it is a failure to remember. When a 
on forgets something that is clearl\ 


vithin the threshold of his ability to re- 
nber, it is because he has not 
tivated to remember, 

have caused the 
ulus pattern” that 
ere the claim of 


been 
or conflicting mo- 
creates memory 
forgetting is a con 





fy 





extinction of the 


Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicator 


) At a New Day Price 


$1750 


scious evasion the motive is even clearer. 
A pupil forgets because he wants to evade 
the school situation with respect to which 
he feels inadequate, or because he may thus 
further his aim of drawing the special at- 
tention of the teacher and pupils to him, or 
he may be punishing his parent through 
school failure; or he may have some similar 
purpose which is served by such substitute 
behavior. 

If such are the underlying motives of 
careless or deliberate failure to bring nec- 
essary things to school, sending the child 
home for the forgotten thing is the antith- 
esis of a remedy. It promotes the un- 
healthful manifestation. The pupil who 

forgets’ because he wants to avoid school 

and its responsibilities is rewarded by an 
hour or so of freedom from school if he 
forgets often enough. It were much better 
for that pupil to spend the hour learning 
to be successful in school than practicing 
substitute behavior. 


To be continued) 


PLANNED FOR USE 


Concluded from page 44 
laundry tubs and automatic washer, has been 
placed near the sewing room. The cooking 
room is divided into six units each of which 
will accommodate four to six students 

The related 


sad 
maae up 


rts department is 


of two large rooms of rough finish that sug- 
gests actual shop conditions. This area is 
isolated from the academic section to elimi- 
nate noise. 

Emphasis throughout the building has been 
on low maintenance; no ornamentation has 
been used. Walls in the corridors, cafeteria, 
kitchen, shower, and toilet rooms and stair 
corridors are of structural glazed tile, which 
can be cleaned easily. All other rooms have 
cement plaster wainscoting in a variety of 
pastel colors. 

The 


in terms of 


school was from the inside 
sound, and maximum 
classroom efficiency for learning and teach- 
ing. The architect’s orientation was that of 
the pupil, the faculty, and the community 


designed 
light, air, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


®& James Lapitz has been elected 
f schools at Fredericksburg, Iowa 
ompleting work for a 


acting superintendent 
Ross Edwards, who is 


master’s degree, will later take 


wer as superintendent, and Mr. Lapitz will become 
ncipal 

®& Supt. Emmett S. Finrey, of Holtville, Calif., has 

been re-elected for a four-year term. His new contract 

will expire June 30, 1 

®R. H. Crose has been elected a*member of the 


school board at Auburn, Ind., to succeed Wm. G. Weinert 
® Dieprich F. Leynert, a member of a real estate 
firm in New York City, has been nominated by Supt 
William Jansen to head the New York City  board’s 
Bureau of Plant Operation and Maintenance. The nom- 
ination has been approved by the whole board. The 
bureau was formerly headed by Harold D. Hynds who 
retired. Mr. Lehne ] salary of $22,500 
a year 


} 
rt will receive a 


SCHOOL PLAY ENDS IN TRAGEDY 
AS CURTAIN CRASHES ON CAST 


That headline haunts many an educator whose work 
includes guiding school dramatic activities. And well 
it might, for it is unfortunately true that much of 
the curtain carrying equipment still in use in schools 
has long since passed its safety peak. 


For safety’s sake, replacement of old, worn equip- 





120 bright copies a minute—1 to 4 brilliant 
colors at once—direct from anything you 
type, write or draw—up to 300 clear-cut 
copies per master —finger-flip “Magic” Copy 
Control to assure all-over intensity of every 
copy throughout every run—on any weight 
paper or card —any size from 3” x 5” to 
9” x 14”. No stencils, no mats, no inking, 
no make-ready! That is the tremendous story 
of Ditto’s new, revolutionary D-10 Direct 
(Liquid) Process Duplicator which sets a 
new precedent for economy, speed, quietness, 
long life and ease of operation. Beyond com- 
pare for school use, in classroom, administra- 
tive and extra-curricular activities! 


NOW t 65. Write gor 
Free Sample 


See for yourself how you can 


increase student interest save 
DITTO, Incorporated 


the accidents 


“never happen,” happen every day. 


ment 1s an immediate need, because 


that 


Replacement of such equipment must be wisely 





planned, not only from a safety standpoint, but from 
a performance standpoint, too. 

Be sure the replacement equipment you buy 
measures up to the highest standards — both safety- 
wise and performance-wise. Send your stage measure- 
ments and specifications to Vallen, Inc., for free, 
engineering safety and 


no-obligation performance 


recommendations. 


/ $5 


and 


yourself hours of classroom time 
-—and virtually eliminote night 
work. Choose from any of the 
splendid new titles in the new 
Ditto Workbook Catalog. Send 


vears of experience fitting curtain controls 
tracks to specific needs stand behind every 


duces 200 Uaoid wide belae 2252 W. Harrison St Vallen recommendation. Write ...VALLEN, INC... 
copies. Chicago 12, Ilinois Akron |. Ohio. 
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tice rooms, and four offices for teachers. Two _ the office, cafeteria, and gymnasium. | 

VANDALIA HIGH SCHOOL lounges are provided for teachers. ble gates make possible the zoning 

A telephone system connecting the central building during community use of ¢! 
office with seven strategic points in the build- ing after school hours. 
When the folding bleachers which flank three ing expedites communication within the build- To the west and north of the bui! 
walls of the playing floor are closed two ing. A public telephone is in the basement. athletic fields, play areas, parking lot: 
basketball courts are available for the physical All rooms and athletic fields are linked to the garages, and agricultural experiment 
education classes. Glass basketball backboards central office by a two-way intercommunica- <A modern lighting system was installed 
are used on the varsity court. tion system over which radio programs, pho- football field this past season. 

Also included in this unit are two music nograph recordings and announcements may The building cost for construct 
rooms for band and chorus, four music prac- be sent. Microphone outlets are located in architectural fees was $920,798.83 or 


(Concluded from page 48) 


—— : per cubic foot. The architectural servic: 
ae provided by Messrs. Berger and Ki 
Champaign, IIl. 


om 


© ler NowmMan Power is the new 
hools at Leadwood, Mo 
& Cuaries H. Curtster has been elected pr 


the beard of education at St Louis M 


EnNRHARDT was named vice-president 
© Writam B. Stratrer of Central City, Pa 
named supervising principal of Somerset Townshi; 
Statler replaces Vernon O. Lease, of Somer 
) military service 


Mriter of West Elizabeth, Pa 


hool board member to succeed EK 
resigned. He will serve until Dece 
DENNISTON, supervising 


i j 
and Cuartes H. Boru, Doylest 


been named to the advisor) 


1 Association of School Admin 


son, formerly high school 
ha accepted a posit 


( rado Association 


®& Joun H. Enner has accepted the 
the Joice independent schoo near Lake 
was formerly located at Paton 


SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Rundle-Spence 


Griggs’ sturdy SKYLINER | Both 

seating is popular with - pedestal type 
schools everywhere. The 
Chair Desk and the Tablet 


Arm Chair are _ pictured 


| an d 


| wall type 


above. Be sure to see the 
Griggs line of fine school No. R-131 
seating. — 
Write for information on our com- 
— * plete line of drinking fountains jor 
6 RIG GS TODAY . Re- ee, , interior and exterior use. 
Manufacturers of School. quest the free 32- N . R.44 
EQUIPMENT gcc ane Theatre Seat page Griggs School sees 


COMPANY _ petton texas aiiaiiaiins RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Turn to your 


PIX 
CATALOG 


for the best in 
FURNITURE * EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 


From paper clips to 
major furnishings 
—housekeeping 
supplies to kitchen 
equipment—you ll 
find it easy to fill 
your school’s needs at 
PIX. Years of 
experience supplying 
the institutional 

and industrial fields 
is applied to the 
selection of everything 
PIX offers you 
—giving you the 
assurance of top 
quality merchandise 
at the best prices. 
Always, your best 
buys in school supplies 
are as near as your 


PIX Catalog. 


O..INC. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical 


Instrument Line 


Everything possible in edu- 
cational aids, exclusive teach- 
ing helps and instruments— 
to develop the school in- 
strumental music program 
from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege! Here’s the one really 
complete, line of band and 
orchestra instruments—wind, 
string and percussion — all 
of guaranteed quality under 
one name. A Pan-American 
representative can help you 
with your band and orches- 
tra organizing problems, too! 
Write us today for complete 
information . .. mail coupon 
for free literature. 


~, 


be 


MAIL COUPON 


FOR THIS BOOKLET 


AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 


Pie Fasenscan 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C. G. CONN LTD. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Especially important 
to School Adminis- 
trators is this free 12- 
page booklet," Music, 
and the Basic Objec- 
tives of Education.” 
Send for it without 
obligation. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 1166 


0 Music, and 0 String Instrument 


Basic Objectives Catalog 


Rhythm Band Name 
Instrument Catalog 


Address 


0 Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 


0 New Educational 
Aids Catalog 


Wind Instrument 
Catalog 


Title 
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SCENE FrRoM NEW FILM SERIES 


“Are You Ready for Service?” Series 


of 16mm. Films Available to Schools 


A dramatic series of 16mm. sound mo- 
tion pictures to help guide young people 
facing the difficult civilian-to-military ad- 
justments has been produced by Coronet 
Films, titled Are You Ready For Service?, 
the series of premilitary orientation films 
consists of four groups of subjects totaling 
14 films in all. The initial group of three 
subjects consists of these three films: 
What It’s All About, Your Plans, and 
Service and Citizenship. 

A descriptive booklet on the “Are You 
Ready For Service?’’ series is also avail- 
able and may be had without cost for the 
asking by writing to Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Building, Section S.B.J., Chicago 1, Ill. 


1952 Line of Transcription Players 
Features Fluid Sound 

The 1952 line of transcription players, 
ranging from the lightest portable tran- 
scription player to the most powerful single 
unit sound system, 
has been announced 
by the Califone Cor- 
poration of Holly- 
wood, Calif. The 
1952 line will in- 
clude as an option- 
al feature, Fluid 
Sound, the remark- 
able new pickup sys- 
tem which gives improved fidelity of sound 
reproduction at the same time making pos- 
sible perfect reproduction of both micro- 
groove and standard recordings with a 
single stylus. The patented and exclusive 
Varipole” speed control which permits a 
gradual adjustment of turntable speed 
from 25 per cent below normal to 10 per 
cent above normal is also included. Another 
feature is the portability of all models. 

Further details may be had by writing 
to the Califone Corporation, Section S.B.J., 
Department JO, Hollywood, Calif. 
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NEW SUPPLIES ~ 
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Classroom Screen Permits 
Daytime Projection 

Aclassroom Projection. Screen which per- 
mits movie and slide projection in lighted 
rooms has been perfected for the Visual Ed- 
ucation field. With the Radiant “Classroom” 
Screen, blinds and windows may be left open 
and normal ventilation retained at all times 
in rooms where darkening equipment is dif 
ncult or too expensive to install. Now the 
teacher has complete audience control and 
the students may make notes during pro- 
jection, while the material is fresh in mind 
The “Classroom has an unbreak- 
able. wide-angle projection surface and is 
equipped with doors which protect the 
surface and permit easy, safe storing. The 
Screen measures 43!. by 43!.2 in. closed 
lhe viewing surface measures 40 by 40 in. 
rhe total weight is less than pounds! 

For further information, contact Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., Section S.B.J., 2627 
W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Ill. 


screen 


Lightweight Stainless Steel Dry 
Chemical Fire Extinguisher Announced 
New, 20- and 30-pound capacity light- 
weight stainless steel, dry chemical fire 
extinguishers have been announced by the 
Buffalo Fire Appli- 
ance Corporation. 
The advantages of 
this new fire extin- 
guisher are its ex- 
treme light weight 
and maneuverabil- 
ity. It also has a 
longer range than 
comparable models 
This new extin- 
guisher with finger 
tip control, shoots a 
chemical heat in- 
sulating cloud up to 
20 feet . . . snuffing out flames on contact 
The dry chemical used in this extinguisher 
produces 1100 times its volume in nontoxic, 
flame-killing gas on contact with flame. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to Buffalo Fire Appliance Cor- 
poration, Section S.BJ., Dayton, Ohio 


Four Improved Office 
Supply Products Developed 

An acetate carbon ribbon developed 
especially for the preparation of masters 
for photographic and paper plate repro 
duction is among the four new office sup 
ply products announced by International 
Business Machines Corporation. This first 
all plastic ribbon permits maximum carbon 
deposit to produce ideal type impressions 


for clear reproduction. The other new prod 








ucts include two nylon ribbons and a |. 
non-curl, non-smudge carbon paper 

its back treated to prevent slippage 
diagonally opposite corner cuts an 
extra length of carbon paper provic 
easy removal. 

For more information write to /nt, 
tional Business Machines Corp., S. 
S.B.J., 590 Madison Avenue, Nex 
a2; Bs Bs 


Quiet, Wet-Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner Introduced 
\ fast, thorough, quiet wet-dry va 


cleaner, the Clarke heavy duty Mo 
W1-23. is being offered for institutio 
cleaning by the 
Clarke Sanding 


Machine Company, 
Muskegon, Mich. A 
three stage turbine, 
powered by a 1 h.p 


Universal type mo- 





tor, both moisture 
proof and rubber 
mounted, picks up 
water, dirt. and 
dust. The water lift 
is 63 inches. Porta- 
bility is obtained 
with four free-running, ball-bearing swive 


rubber casters. 


Complete details may be obtained 


writing the Clarke Sanding Machine Co) 
Section S.BJ.. Muskegon, Mich 


pany 


Rubber Base Paint 
Covers in One Coat 


\ one coat interior wall-and-ceilu 
soft matte finish has been developed 
lruscon Laboratories. This material, Para 
tex Wall Coating, a rubber base product 
is strongly resistant to alkali. It shows 
‘dead spots” from the lime in plaster 
because of variations in porosity ol 
faces and hides in 
Unpainted walls and ceilings require 


and covers one Codl 


size: VParatex Wall Coating is its ow! 
sealer. 
For further information write 


Truscon Laboratories, Section S.BJ., 
Canifi Avenue, Detroit 11, Mich. 


Dr. Winger Typewriting Tachistoslides 
Now Available 

lhe commercial release of a 
Pachistoslides developed for teaching 
curacy and speed in typewriting by I) 
Fred E. Winger of Oregon State Colle 
as a result of the study he made in ta 
toscopic training has just been announc: 
Phe experimental group using this trau 
showed an all-over gain of approximat: 
410 per over a control group I} 
lachistoslides in the series, W! 
provides forty exposures of words and » 
tences on each of the thirty-seven shi 
and twenty exposures of full sentence 
each of three slides. 


serie 
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\ synopsis of Dr. Winger’s study in 


reprint form can be secured without charge Advertisers Products and Services 


\ writing to the Keystone View Com- 

suny, Section S.B.J., Meadville, Pa. Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page 
number on which the advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for 
product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or use the coupon in 
requesting information from a number of advertisers. 





Packaged Powerstat 
Dimmers Redesigned 
lhe economy line of Packaged Power- 








stat Dimmers has been redesigned in a Code Page | Code Page 
variety of new models to provide the ut- No. No. No. No. 
nost In flexibility. Assemblies of the 2000 110 American Seating Company......... 59 1131 Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co..... 90 
watt series are now available in packages 111 American Structural Products Co... 22 1132 poy i Herman, American ' 

of 3-. 4-. 5-, and 6-unit dimmers. 112 Austral Sales Corp............ 2nd cover Air " ter Company...............-- 
, . : inl > 113 Bay West Paper Company.......... 84 1133 Nesbitt, Inc., John J............4th cover 
For further information on these new 1150 be - 2 , med 

kaged Powerstat Dimmers, write to 114 Beckley-Cardy Company......... 78 4 Norcor Mig. Company, inc.......... 
I , ager SWC SUE ; ’ al 115 Beseler Company, Chas......... : 80 1135 Pan American....... + 
The Superior Electric Company, Section 116 Binney & Smith Co............ 89 | 1136 Petersen & Co., Leonard diiess, an 
\BJ., Bristol, Conn. 116A Bruce Publishing Co.......... 96 | 1137 Pick Co., Inc., Albert............... 93 
117 Burroughs Adding Machine Co... 71 | 1138 Pittsburgh Corning Corp. i : 
e ° e e 118 Butler Manufacturing Company 11 1139 Pewers Reguleter Co.............. 7 

' ’ : : 
Nescriptive Materials and Aids 119 Clarin Manufacturing Co 0 1140 Premier Engraving Company... $0 
1110 Connsonata ...... rT .. 74 1141 Professional Directory ‘ : 
1111 Crane Company 9 1142 Roddis Plywood Corp. eee 20 
1112 Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division 1143 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.. Me i 
nes is 82 & 83 1144 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company se 
1113 Ditto, Incorporated... 91 1145 Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn. 66 
1114 Fenestra Building Products 1146 Sexton & Company, Inc., John 87 
Detroit Steel 4 1147 Sheldon Equipment Company, E. H 61 
1116 Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co., Inc 8 1148 Skilsaw, Inc. ........ 89 
1117 Griggs Equipment Company 92 1149 Sloan Valve Company.... ina 
1118 Hamilton Mfg. Co 63 1150 South Bend Lathe Works. 88 
1119 Heywood-Wakefield Co 65 1151 Standard Electric Time Co. 68 
1120 Hillyard Sales Companies 72 1152 Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 16 
1121 Horn Brothers Co 10 1153 Taylor Company, Halsey W 88 
, 1122 Huntington Laboratories, Inc 81 1154 Todd Shipyards Corporation 64 
STEAM COST CALCULATOR 1123 Illuminating Engineering Co... i. ae 
; 1155 Trane Company , » 
. 4 4 lid teul 1124 International Business Mach. Corp, 73 1156 Und ae , 69 
oa modernized “slide rule” type calculator nderwoo orporation : 

‘ned to provide a ready means a computing See ne See SE: +0 ‘= 1157 U. S. Plywood Cor 12 

i ts has | , n d aN vila le without t 1126 Ludman Corporation, The...... a Oe Potiees! gp ghee pols 

COSTS as CCT mde avi ab nout cost i 

heal Pron Ais po vd oe vail theses whe 1127 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 21 1158 Universal Bleacher Company -. 18 
n ‘ cu 6. ¢ ne se ( 7 1 
| find it useful in their work. The calculator 1128 Mengel Compony, The... .. oe s — dong a _ : 
ibles the user to compute the comparative 1129 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 1160 Voit Rubber Corp., W. J........-+-:: 85 
eam costs per 1000 Ib. using coal, oil, or gas... GR «wae cee vevcces tat ee 3rd cover 1161 Wakefield Brass Co., F. W........... 13 
1 based on fuel costs of price per ton, price per 1130 Monroe Calculating Machine Co....... 79 1162 Wayne Iron Works............. ere 


and price per cubic foot. For a copy ot the 
ilator write to Cleaver-Brooks Company, Se: : : ar , ; P ’ 
n S.BJ., 326 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12,Wi The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 


© A revised 24-page motion picture catalog, 


information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
ribing 18 sound motion pictures obtainable 


advertisement in which you are inferested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


i tree loan basis except for transportation BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
to schools may be obtained by writing to 
Vestinghouse Electric Corporation, Section SBJ., QQ oo ee ee Tee a ee 
5 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
> “Fenestra Industrial Steel Windows" is a 
special s page catalog prepared by Detroit Steel THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 1951 
oducts Company for the ” - peg se 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
ind others concerned with Fenestra “Ln 


eering’’ Products. Copies are available by writ 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. 
yetroit Steel Products Company, Section 





BJ } Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Mich 
> Comprehensive listings of radio, television, 
other electronic parts and equipment for the 
oom and laboratory, are to be found in the 110 111 112 113 114 115 116 117 118 119 1110 W11 
12-page catalog obtainable without chargé 11200-10934 NTS 11GB 191920 9291922_—s1923 
Foe mae > Se ye thohdp * pupeataltaaiatada 1124 -1125,-1926-*1127)-«*128-—s1129 19301131 1932—«1933- 11341138 


1136 1137 1138 1139 1140 1141 1142 1143 1144 1145 1146 =691147 
1148 1149 1150 1151 1152 1153 1154 1155 1156 1157 1158 1159 
1160 1161 1162 116A 





t 
Pm A 1951-52 producton and distribution sched- . , 
calling for the release of more than 30 sound Also information on 
for school use has been announced by 
Films, Inc 6509 DeLongpre Avenue, 
lollywood 28, Calif. Noteworthy among films Name 
in production are ten on Driver Training Please Print 
\utomobile Safety being made in co-opera 
on with Chenev Bros. of Hollywood, one of Title School 
le iding driving i hools In the countrys Five 
ire subjects deal with community servic« thes i 
he released for use in the primary grades City Zone State 
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Practical help for planning, equipping, 
and operating modern school shops. . . 
ten issues a year covering 

New ideas for projects and problems 

New teaching aids and methods 

Course outlines, tools, and material lists 

New practices in class management 


M Current thoughts of leaders 


Inspirational material from teachers, supervisors, and 


teacher trainers 


Subscription, $3.00 a year; two years, 
$4.50; three years, $6.00 


ee ee 
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Is Your School a 





Breeding Ground for Sneezes? 


The answer probably is yes—if your classrooms 
sutter from overheating and underheatinge —as most 


¢ lassrooms do 


Medical authorities have long believed that these 
undesirable heating conditions not only provoke 


sneezing, but actually cause colds 


Fortunately, these cold- breeding conditions can 
easily be eliminated from classrooms—and at mod 
erate cost. Modern Honeywell heating controls keep 
room temperatures remarkably even all day long, 


and greatly reduce dratts. And experience shows 


that better heating — scientifically controlled by 
Honeywell—substantially reduces absenteeism due 


to colds and other respiratory diseases 


For complete information on what Honeywell 
controls can do for your school, call your local 
Honeywell office for a personal call by a Honeywell 
engineer. Or write Minneapolis- Honeywell, Dept. 


\1-11-08 Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Honeywell 
iat we (Coutrols 





Will your system be ABLE to cope with 
the window “wall-of-ice” in the classroom: 


Showing the Nesbitt Syncretizer with Wind-o-line Radiation extending from both 
ends of the ventilating unit—positive protection against window downdraft 


How Comfortable will be your new 
SCHOOLROOM UNIT VENTILATING SYSTEM? 


SSSA 
TEMPERATURE 


= 


With room-air temperature evenly maintained, 
the downdraft from large windows on cold days 
may remain the robber of comfort for pupils. 


Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-oline Radiation 
temper the window downdraft, raise it out of 
the impression range, improve thermal balance. 


thermal comfort depended alone upon the classroom 


air temperature, your choice of ventilating units would be 


relatively easy... 


ut... vou know that the radiant temperature dif- 
ferential of surrounding walls and surfaces is equally impor- 


tant in its effect on overall thermal comfort, vou need to 


remember: 


1. The basic cause of low surface temperatures in cold weather is the 
large window area in the modern classroom. 


2. The sound solution to the chilling effect of the downdraft created by 
this ‘‘wall-of-ice’ is to release heat over the surface. 


3. In any classroom in which the window downdraft is not adequately 


protected by the unit ventilator alone, you need the Nesbitt Syncretizer 
and Wind-o-line Radiation 
Wind-oline finandtube radiation i stalled to extend from 
of the unit ventilator ft the full leneth of tl windows, at thre 
i 


mad contiued, 4 ( I ea ! old outside walls. tas controll 


with the Svicret Hl quantity of heat  suthcrent to 

mad raise the downdrait and protect occupants by a thermal lobar 
Windodlu mas be walbhung on oats own grilled casing, or recessed u 
channel of the storage cabinets when such 


Nesbitt Svmeretizes 


Send TODAY for Publication 264 


NESBI | Suen, 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer, Wind-o-line Radiation, and The Nesbitt Package are sold 
by John J]. Nesbitt, Inc., Phila. 36, Pa., and bs American Blower Corporation 
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